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WHY A Conference IN PRINT 





OW MUCH MoRE than nineteen months ago it seems since members 

of the American Library Association gathered for an annual confer- 

ence! In Milwaukee on Friday evening, June 27, 1942, “Following the sing- 

ing of the National Anthem, President Brown declared the Sixty-Fourth 

Annual Conference to be adjourned.” There seems little likelihood, because 
of transportation priorities, of another conference during the war. 

Realizing that changes and turmoil make urgent reasons for librarians 
to advise together, the Executive Board began planning in July for a mail- 
order meeting, a Conference in Print. It was decided that the six topics most 
of our members wanted to discuss were: 


Postwar Planning 

Demobilization 

Personnel Problems 

Financial Future 

Library Relations with Other Countries 
Books in Wartime 


These topics seem to have had the vitality to walk right out themselves and 
push forty able spokesmen into their typewriter chairs. Every one of our con- 
tributors writes with a conviction and command of facts which make him 
seem predestined for his assignment. Our entire membership will, I know, 
be eager to offer thanks with me for such evident preparation and investiga- 
tion as characterize both the expanded articles and comments condensed to a 
page or less. 

From Dr. Joeckel’s bugle, which summons us to the start, until we are left 
breathless on the mountain top, where we all rejoice to be working out our 
lives—the high place of great books—we will have accumulated much to say 
and ask. The Editor of the Bulletin hopes numbers of you will send contradic- 
tions, amplifications, questions to be used in a later issue. 

ALTHEA H. Warren, President 
American Library Association 
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Library Planning: A General View 


CARLETON B. JOECKEL 


Chairman, A.L.A. Postwar Planning Committee 


HE END of World War II will be 
Te greatest punctuation point in mod- 
Men and nations alike are 
basing their plans for the future on this 
great event; and almost every American 
today cherishes in his heart the strong hope 
that somehow the postwar days will be bet- 
ter than the old days and that he will have 
a part in making them better. Therefore, 
postwar planning is inevitable—for govern- 
ment at the federal, state, and local levels; 
for private enterprise in business and indus- 
try; and for all of us in our personal lives: 
Planning for libraries, then, is a normal 
and unexceptional process. 

In this general article on library plan- 
ning, the obligation of libraries to plan is 
perhaps the first point to be underscored. 
The task of planning is to put our often 
vague and indefinite hopes into precise and 
definite form, a form capable of quick trans- 
lation into action. The more nearly we 
have our plans in the blueprint stage, ac- 
companied by complete and detailed specifi- 
cations, the more likely we are to achieve 
our goals. This axiom is obvious but none- 
theless important. 

The most succinct statement on the proc- 
ess of planning is that of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board,’ which has sum- 
marized the pattern of planning in the six 
following steps: 

1. The determination of goals 


ern history. 


1U.S. National Resources Planning Board. National 
Resources Development Report for 1942. Washington, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, p. 125-26, 
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2. The inventory of conditions 

3. The discovery of needs as the inven- 
tory is compared with the goals 

4. The projection of alternative solu- 
tions 

5. Policy making, or the choice of the 
most feasible alternatives 

6. The absorption and execution of the 
plan by the community, state, or nation. 

The procedure suggested is the one which 
the A.L.A. Committee on Postwar Plan- 
ning is trying to follow. In the formulation 
and publication of its Post-War Standards 
for Public Libraries, the committee has at- 
tempted to determine the goals for public 
libraries. The committee and the staff of 
the Public Library Division at Headquar- 
ters, using Emergency Library Activities 
funds, are now engaged in a partial in- 
ventory of conditions and are comparing the 
facts shown by the inventory with the 
standards. This method should provide a 
firm foundation for the formulation of a 
rational over-all plan for library develop- 
ment in the postwar years. 

The major areas in planning are tangi- 
ble enough. Although there are many 
kinds of libraries, these areas of planning 
are to a considerable extent common to 
them all. First to be enumerated should 
doubtless be the redefinition of library ob- 
jectives and the consequent reorganization 
of library service. The library of the fu- 
ture must be ruthless in ridding itself of 
outmoded methods and unessential activi- 
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ties. Likewise, it must be intelligently vi- 
sionary in developing new fields and kinds 
of service. 

Next, a largely new ftamework of units 
of library service must be devised. For the 
public library field, this means county and 
regional units, but for all libraries it means 
the framing of definite and systematic 
The ulti- 
mate national goals in this area of planning 
are compulsory legislation for the establish- 
ment of public libraries and complete li- 
brary coverage. 


schemes for library cooperation. 


PERSONNEL 


Few library planners will overlook the 
place of personnel in-their plans. Person- 
nel planning should- include not only the 
adoption of protective devices such as 
certification but also better recruiting meth- 
ods and professional training suited to a 
new day. 

Planning for library buildings is almost 
certain to be of great importance. Both 
governmental and business planners seem 
pretty well agreed that some kind of a 
public works program should be undertaken 
after the war. Many library building 
projects have already been filed with local 
governments or with planning authorities 
under general supervision of the Federal 
Works Agency. It is not too difficult to 
decide when an existing library building is 
obsolete or when an addition is needed. 
Not so easy of determination are the num- 
ber and kinds of library buildings needed 
in areas now without libraries. Who will 
speak for these? 

Finally, there is financial planning. The 
national goal in this field is still an adequate 
system of federal aid to libraries, supported 
by state aid when necessary. But municipal 
libraries must be prepared to cooperate with 


school 


local governments in plans for the drastic 
reorganization of the tax structure. 

The organization of planning in a com- 
plex system of federal government and an 
equally complex array of libraries of many 
Libraries, it is 
often necessary to remark, are not inde- 
pendent agencies. 


kinds is no simple matter. 


They have been created 
to serve the greater units of government, 
education, and business of which they are 
parts. Hence, library planning may begin 
at many points in our social and political 
structure and may assume many variant 
forms. It cannot be neatly regimented into 
one master plan, and there must’ be many 


library planners. 


A.L.A. COMMITTEE 
The A.L.A. has created a Committee on 


Postwar Planning. Represented on _ its 
membership are city and county public li- 
braries, and college libraries, 
library 


Through interlocking memberships between 


university 
libraries, and schools. 
the general committee and the appropriate 
A.L.A. divisions, there have also been cre- 
ated 

school 


committees on planning for 
(Mrs. Mary Peacock 
Douglas, chairman) and college and uni- 
versity libraries (William Hugh Carlson, 
chairman). These committees are already at 
work. 


joint 
libraries 


In conclusion, before the specialists on 
particular phases of library planning take 
over the discussion, a plea for a broad, na- 
tional view of planning should be made. 
All librarians should unselfishly support the 
national planning goals, particularly in 
their application to the needs of areas and 
regions which are underprivileged in li- 
brary service. The full strength of the 
A.L.A. should be thrown behind the plan- 


ning movement in all its phases. 





ne 
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The Colleges and Universities 


WILLIAM HUGH CARLSON 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Postwar Planning for 
College and University Libraries 


LANNING for college and university li- 

braries will need to include all the 
problems Dr. Joeckel so clearly states and 
use all the techniques he indicates. How- 
ever, in the colleges and universities we 
face some distinctly different and, in some 
respects, perhaps more difficult planning 
problems than do other types of libraries. 
Financial standards can be just as readily 
stated for us as for the public libraries. 
This has already been well done in the re- 
cently published Classification and Pay 
Plans for Libraries in Institutions of 
Higher Education. The planning of an 
integrated and coordinated development of 
the libraries of higher educational institu- 
tions, which, in the opinion of the writer, 
offers the great opportunity and challenge 
of the postwar period, presents greater dif- 
ficulties. 

Here we are confronted with the fact 
that we do not have a unified national sys- 
tem of education. We find certain “clus- 
areas of our country oversupplied, 
comparatively, with colleges and universi- 
ties while in other large areas there are 
few. And among higher educational insti- 
tutions, wherever located, there is an almost 
complete lack of integration of aims and 
objectives and coordination of effort. On 
the other hand the expense of maintaining 
educational libraries, particularly at the 
graduate and research levels, is now becom- 
ing so great that some form of library 
integration and coordination is rapidly 


ter” 
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becoming imperative. 

Whenever college librarians come to- 
gether to consider these problems they find 
themselves in a cart-before-the-horse situa- 
tion. They cannot effectively coordinate 
and integrate their libraries unless the in- 
stitutions they represent are also integrated 
and coordinated, and it is only in a few 
exceptional cases that this is true. In at 
least some cases, where it is true, librarians 
have been in the vanguard of those leading 
the way. 

This situation imposes upon all college 
and university librarians the necessity, now 
and in the postwar period, of being educa- 
tional statesmen in a very real sense, of 
being well informed on all the problems of 
higher education, and of lending impetus, 
and perhaps direction, to all efforts toward 
coordination, regional and national, of all 
higher education. The revitalized think- 
ing and study which educators generally are 
now giving their profession, particularly its 
postwar responsibilities, make it seem proba- 
ble that there will be excellent opportunity 
for direct contribution by college librarians 
to the better planning of the library phases 
of higher education generally. 

The planning committee for colleges and 
universities solicits aid and suggestions from 
all alert librarians in order that our plans 
for the postwar period may, in every aspect, 
be thoroughly grounded on facts, soundly 
conceived, and capable of translation into 
realities. 
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On State and 





Local Levels 


LOLETA DAWSON FYAN 


President, Library Extension Division 


2 pone the past two decades the public 
attitude toward governmental plan- 
ning has passed from lethargy and suspicion 
to a status of general acceptance. In our 
national arena there has been a shift away 
from an over-all federal plan into a period 
of greater emphasis and activity for plan- 
ning on the state and local levels. 

For the state or provincial library agency 
and association, this trend provides a rare 
opportunity. It demands the making of a 
plan for the extension and improvement of 
library service along the broadest lines and 
the presentation and publicizing of such a 
plan to the general public. It means work- 
ing for the acceptance of definite year-to- 
year goals, beginning now and continuing 
steadily through the early postwar years. 

In a number of states the state planning 
commission is becoming more active and is 
not only collecting projects from all state 
departments but is urging local units to sub- 
mit recommendations. Increasing revenues 
from sales taxes make it possible to begin 
such developments or to set aside funds for 
postwar building. In Michigan, for in- 
stance, the State Board for Libraries has 
filed a plan which covers a new building 
for the state library and a blueprint for the 
development of regional and county li- 
braries with permanent state help. The 
latter includes seventeen regional libraries 
for the submarginal areas, each with a head- 
quarters building, an original book stock of 
two to three books per person, a bookmobile 
for each ten thousand persons, and main- 


tenance estimates set at $1.50 per capita. 

The state library agency can also work 
with the state planning commission in pro- 
viding materials and displays for confer- 
ences, in distributing planning manuals and 
lists of the best books to all the libraries of 
the state, and in suggesting and helping to 
provide similar activities by local libraries. 

Planning by local library boards should 
be encouraged by state and local planning 
commissions, the state library agency, and 
the library associations. 

Here is a challenge for the local library 
board: to present a postwar plan that will 
correlate Middletown to a world of wider 
horizons, that will make both qualitative 
and quantitative improvements in the li- 
brary, taking it into the new areas of adult 
education and audio-visual materials. Can 
not a fresh approach to library problems be 
made by using the Post-War Standards for 
Public Libraries, by changing the library 
program to fit the coming air age, or by 
recognizing that Middletown has changed 
from a farming to an industrial center? 

With this new field of activity each li- 
brarian has an opportunity to give direct 
service to local officials, who so seldom 
experience the usefulness of the library per- 
sonally, and to furnish materials and ex- 
hibits as the phases of planning are studied. 

Both state and local plans should be co- 
ordinated and so geared that they can be 
used in any period of unemployment, 
whether the financing comes from local, 
state, or federal sources. 
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School Libraries—Why and How 


MARY PEACOCK DOUGLAS 


Chairman, Postwar Planning Committee of Division of 
Libraries for Children and Young People 


HE EVER-INCREASING AWARENESS that 
; reading people contributes to an in- 
formed nation puts upon the school a defi- 
nite responsibility for providing widening 
opportunities and materials for gaining in- 
formation as well as for teaching the 
techniques of reading skill. This accepted 
responsibility has brought about greater con- 
sideration of libraries and library materials 
in the learning process and has focused in- 
terest on the necessity for evaluation and 
planning in the field of school libraries. 
Continuous planning in education has for 
many years increasingly recognized the 
function of the library in pupil growth. At 
the present time re-evaluation and subse- 
quent planning of educational services on a 
national basis emphasize the importance for 
school library planning now. 

With characteristic American idealism, 
school library goals stem from the desire 
to make the best possible library service 
available to every school child in the na- 
tion. It is comparatively easy to plan in 
terms of quantitative standards, but unless 
librarians and school people alike bend every 
effort to achieve quantitative standards in 
terms of quality, poor library service will 
result. School library planning, then, must 
first of all take into account the will to 
achieve workable and effective library serv- 
ice to children in schools where planned 
training in use of libraries can be carried on. 

The fundamental elements basic to good 
school library service continue to be the li- 
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brarian; the library materials composed of 
books, pamphlets, and audio-visual ma- 
terials; the library quarters; the library 
budget; and the instruction in the use of 
books and libraries. When these things are 
adequately provided, the patronage and en- 
thusiasm of the school pupils give eloquent 
commendation to the quality of service re- 
sulting. A study of existing standards and 
evaluative criteria for school libraries on 
state, regional, and national levels has been 
undertaken by a committee of the A.L.A. 
Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People and its School Libraries Sec- 
tion. Suggested standards related to ele- 
mentary and secondary schools are being 
formulated to serve as a measuring stick 
where one may be needed. These standards 
are both quantitative and qualitative and 
have grown out of the recognizable elements 
which apparently have been responsible for 
outstanding school library service in some 
of the nation’s best school situations in rural 
and urban areas. 

Planning for school libraries is only a 
part of the general planning for all educa- 
tional services. It must perforce be con- 
sidered in its proper relation to other school 
functions. The librarian, however, has an 
especial responsibility to analyze the library 
and its activities in terms of its highest po- 
tentialities and to work toward achieving 
them. Planning for school libraries on a 
national level is undertaken to the end that 
local school library service may be enriched. 
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Special Libraries in 


the Postwar World 


ELEANOR S. CAVANAUGH 


President, Special Libraries Association 


OSTWAR PLANNING in the individual 
| ae library will, of necessity, follow 
closely the pattern of postwar planning of 
the organizations represented by these li- 
braries. However, for the past two years, 
the Special Libraries Association and its 
chapters have been thinking and planning 
for special libraries in the postwar period. 

One of the most ambitious projects is a 
manpower survey. ‘This involves a ques- 
tionnaire to all members of the association 
based on that of the National Roster of 
Scientific and Specialized Personnel (which 
did not include the library profession). 
The questionnaire is in two parts—the first 
covering education, training, and experi- 
ence and the second designed to record ex- 
perience in administration, reference work, 
and/or cataloging in one or more special 
fields or types of library, thus providing a 
guide to subject experts in the association’s 
roster. The degree of facility in speaking, 
writing, and reading foreign languages will 
also be recorded. This survey has a two- 
fold purpose. First, it will be used as an 
employment record, thus facilitating the 
placement of members in specific jobs. Sec- 
ond, the survey will be used as a basis for 
recommending members of the special li- 
brary profession for possible assignments in 
foreign fields after the war. 

In 1943 the Special Libraries Association 
appointed an International Relations Com- 
mittee whose duties are to survey what is 
being done in the field of international rela- 
tions in the library profession and, if found 


desirable, to cooperate with other agencies 
working in this field. The specific assign- 
ment, for the time being, is to put on a cam- 
paign either independently or in cooperation 
with other library organizations for the re- 
habilitation of libraries in devastated areas. 
Also, this committee is charged with initiat- 
ing the promotion of special libraries in cer- 
tain foreign countries. Contact has already 
been made with such organizations in South 
America that might possibly install special 
libraries. 

The S.L.A.’s publications program has 
been geared to the needs of the war and 
postwar periods. Volumes II to IV of Spe- 
cial Libraries Resources are now being 
edited and should be off the press early in 
1944. These will give detailed descriptive 
information and will show important hold- 
ings in subject fields in all libraries in the 
United States, Canada, and Latin America. 
Special collections will also be noted as will 
long runs of important trade, technical, and 
foreign journals, 

Under the sponsorship of the Science- 
Technology Group a list of holdings of 
Russian scientific periodicals is being com- 
piled for 1944 publication. This same 
group has just completed work on classify- 
ing and indexing chemical patents vested 
with the Alien Property Custodian. These 
will appear as a series of pamphlets pub- 
lished by the custodian. 

The headquarters office has, for the past 
year, been filling many calls for classifica- 
tion schemes and subject heading lists. 
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Realizing that calls for this type of material 
would probably intensify as the war pro- 
gressed, a Classification Committee was ap- 
pointed. This committee will supplement 
the already existing files at headquarters by 
building up the classification schemes, par- 
ticularly in the newer subject fields devel- 
oped by war and postwar needs. 

Manuals of procedure for different types 
of libraries are being compiled to supple- 
ment those already in print. There is also 
in preparation a master manual of proce- 
dure which will be in loose-leaf form and 
will contain special library procedure with 
forms and detailed instructions. The main 
part of this manual will apply to any type 
or size of special library and in addition 
there will be instructions and purchase lists 
for specific types of libraries. This manual 
is being compiled for use by organizations 
contemplating the installation of special li- 
braries and as an aid to librarians changing 
from one field to another. These manuals 
may be translated into foreign languages 
for possible use in other countries. 

Due to the scarcity of trained personnel 
and particularly those trained in special sub- 
ject fields, the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion’s Training and Professional Activities 
Committee has planned a long-range pro- 
gram with emphasis, for the present, on 
recruiting. This committee will make a 
direct approach through personnel directors, 
vocational counselors, and deans of colleges 
and universities. The committee will try to 
attract students, who already are taking 
special courses as part of their college pro- 
gram, into the library schools for training. 

Through §.L.A. chapters and groups the 
association is keeping in close touch with 
the problems of industrial and research or- 
ganizations as well as of federal and state 
agencies and is supplying them with bibli- 
ographical lists, research materials, and 
consultation on their problems. In this con- 
nection it has, in various chapter centers, 


card files on all organized groups in that 
center and is keeping them in touch with 
what the S.L.A. is prepared to do to help 
them. Each chapter is also devoting its 
program to postwar themes, with speakers 
and guests from local industries. One chap- 
ter has formed a Community Cooperation 
Committee whose function it is to make ef- 
fective the association’s cooperation with 
the Adult Education Council.and with any 
other community activities in which special 
libraries could suitably participate. Chap- 
ters are also carrying on cooperative round 
table meetings with business and profes- 
sional organizations. One chapter, upon re- 
quest, is making a survey of all research data 
in that area for a large university which has 
an institute for development of directors 
and coordinators of industrial training. 

Plans not yet crystallized but which are 
being formulated include the development 
of special libraries in small industrial cen- 
ters where no special libraries are now lo- 
cated but where there is enough industry 
to warrant such a special library. It is 
hoped that these particular special libraries 
will cooperate very closely with the public 
library and will bea means of supplement- 
ing the collections of these public libraries 
and supplying materials which the public li- 
brary funds cannot and should not be ex- 
pected to supply. 

As soon as hostilities are over S.L.A. 
plans to place publicity in foreign library 
journals offering foreign libraries help in 
preparing lists, in outlining special library 
techniques, and in other ways which may 
aid them in their postwar problems. 

The association also has plans to contact 
the International Institute of Education 
with the possibility of exchange scholarships 
for special librarians. 

By the very nature of the organization 
of §.L.A., its postwar planning must be 
practical and direct rather than on a long- 
term and broader basis. 
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Summary 


WALTER H. BLUCHER 


Director, American Society of Planning Officials 


I TAKE AS my text for this brief summary 
the first statement in Mr. Joeckel’s 
paper, “The end of World War II will be 
the greatest punctuation point in modern 
history.” That punctuation point is al- 
ready here in the form of an exclamation 
point for eight hundred thousand men who 
have already been discharged from the 
armed services. A recent New York Times 
carried a story saying that 50 per cent 
of the persons discharged were mentally un- 
fit. ‘The end of the fighting is here for a 
large body of men. How are these men 
going to be integrated into the community? 
How much education do they require to 
make them fit for jobs? What will their 
needs be in the way of health services? 
What will their desires be for reading ma- 
terial? These are not questions to be 
solved when the fighting is over in Europe 
or in the East; these are questions which 
must be solved immediately. They are 
samples of the questions that must be solved 
for another eleven million men. 

Mr. Joeckel says, “Postwar planning is 
inevitable—for government at the federal, 
state, and local levels; for private enter- 
prise in business and industry; and for all 
of us in our personal lives.” Inevitable, 
yes, but will it be soon enough? Are we 
going to do the planning today so that we 
are ready with a series of alternative pro- 
posals when the need arises or are we merely 
going to continue to talk about the need 
for planning? Are we going to do the 
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planning today so that we have a program 
for the humane utilization of men and 
women when the war is over or are we 
going to wait until catastrophe overtakes 
us before we get down to plan making? 

This symposium is devoted to library 
planning, but librarians must not assume 
that they can plan for themselves in a 
form unrelated to the general economy. 
Library planning is but a small incident 
in the total planning required for the na- 
tion. If there is no broad national plan- 
ning and national accomplishment of social 
objectives, I can forecast that there will be 
little effective library action. We must 
not believe for a minute that libraries will 
advance if the nation as a whole stands 
still. 

It seems to me, therefore, that a librarian 
has a twofold function of being militant 
and “intelligently visionary in developing 
new fields and kinds of service,” and mili- 
tant as a citizen in seeing to it that the 
people of this country either acquire or 
have the intelligence to know what our 
possibilities are for economic advancement 
—to know that we can have security, rec- 
reation, decent homes for all of the people 
if we will simply use the resources that 
are available. For some reason, a quota- 
tion from Thoreau which I recently read 
comes to mind: “If you have built castles 
in the air, your work need not be lost; 
that is where they should be. Now put the 
foundations under them.” 











Demobilization and Readjustment 
and the Library 


FLOYD W. REEVES AND CARL VITZ 


Mr. Reeves, chairman of the President’s informal Conference on Postwar 
Readjustment of Civilian and Military Personnel, and Mr. Vitz, author 
of the A. L. A. memorandum on Demobilization and the Library,’ 
met at Headquarters for a day’s discussion. Mr. Milam acted 
as interlocutor. 


1Tz: The Conference on Postwar Re- 
_ Re ttoieeth of Civilian and Military 
Personnel of which you were chairman, Mr. 
Reeves, recently made a report to the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board regard- 
ing total demobilization.2, We are inter- 
ested to know what problems you found 
that the veterans will face, who will help 
them to meet these problems, 
they are to be helped. 

Reeves: That is a large order, Mr. Vitz. 
The most important problem that all vet- 
erans will face after the war is over and 
they are demobilized will be to readjust 
themselves to peacetime living. For most 
of them this will involve seeking jobs in 
civilian life and securing financial aid until 
those jobs are obtained. There may be a 
considerable number of veterans, possibly 
two or three million in all, who will wish 
to continue their education if they can find 
means to do so. Many of them will have 
become physically or mentally disabled and 
will need physical, mental, or educational 
rehabilitation. Most veterans are going to 


and how 


1Vitz, Carl. Demobilization and the Library; The 
Library’s Part in Military and Industrial Readjustment. 
Chicago, A.L.A., 1943. 21p. (Mimeographed. Sup- 
plement also available on_request.) 


2 Demobilization and Readjustment. rt of the 
Conference on Postwar Readjustment oft ivilian and 
Military Personnel. National Resources Planning 


Board, 1943. 106 (Copies may be secured from the 
Superintendent ~ Documents, Washington, D.C., for 
twenty cents.) 
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need counsel and guidance to assist them in 
making their readjustment. Practically all 
of them will need help in securing jobs. 
There will be a number of agencies to as- 
sist in providing guidance. 

Vitz: What recommendations did the 
conference make on counsel and guidance? 

REEVES: The Conference on Postwar Re- 
adjustment recommended that there be re- 
adjustment centers established at the ports 
of debarkation and other demobilization 
centers for the veterans and that guidance 
and counsel be made available at these demo- 
bilization centers. It will also be neces- 
sary for educational institutions—schools, 
colleges, universities, and, I should think, 
libraries—to provide guidance and counsel. 

Vitz: Will the advice given to men 
when demobilized be carried down to the 
home city? 

REEVES: I hope so and I believe that 
plans are now under way to do that. The 
law now makes provision for the local draft 
boards to assist in the readjustment of those 
demobilized. As you know, the law pro- 
vides that men, when demobilized, have the 
first right to the jobs that they held be- 
fore. If these jobs have disappeared within 
a particular industry, that industry is under 
obligation to supply them with comparable 
jobs, if possible. ‘That will take care of 
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only a part of them, however, because sev- 
eral million either did not have jobs or had 
jobs in war industries which also will have 
disappeared. 

Virz: I understood that a definite person 
connected with the local draft board has 
the responsibility of counseling with the 
returned serviceman on his problems, espe- 
cially re-employment. 

Reeves: That is in the present plan, al- 
though we have to keep in mind that coun- 
seling is a service that requires experts. 
We need trained counselors and it is not 
going to be possible to have enough of them 
connected with local draft boards. Local 
boards will need to be assisted by coun- 
selors in the schools and universities, in the 
local offices of the U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice, and, in the case of agricultural workers, 
counselors in the office of the local agricul- 
tural employment agency. 

Vitz: What steps have been taken to 
furnish vocational rehabilitation to ex- 
servicemen ? 

Reeves: The government has already 
made arrangements for vocational rehabil- 
itation for veterans with service-connected 
injuries. The federal and state govern- 
ments jointly have provided for the voca- 
tional rehabilitation of those veterans who 
have disabilities that are not service con- 
nected. Some states have already made 
provisions for education and counseling 
service for veterans who are not disabled. 
But there is still need for federal action in 
this connection. 

Vitz: Why do you feel that there is fur- 
ther need for federal action? 

Reeves: I think it is important that pro- 
visions made for veterans have some degree 
of uniformity in the benefits granted. The 
veteran who comes from the poor state 
should have the right to benefits equal to 
those provided for the veteran who comes 
from a wealthy state which can afford to 
make better provisions. If we can judge 


by what happened after the last war, there 
would be great inequalities among the states 
in any state-supported programs. Some 
states made fairly satisfactory provisions last 
time, but others made practically no pro- 
visions. 

Vitz: What federal agencies would 
seem to have the most direct responsibility 
for counseling ex-servicemen ? 

REEVES: There are two of them, the Re- 
Employment Division of Selective Service 
and the United States Employmerit Service. 
According to the law, both agencies now 
have responsibilities placed upon them for 
that activity. 


THE War WorKER 


Virz: Planning for the ex-serviceman 
seems to have been done with some under- 
standing. How about the ex-war workers? 
Who will meet their problems? 

Reeves: Many agencies will need to co- 
operate to assist the demobilized war 
worker. The main reliance for jobs must 
rest upon private industry, but government 
at all levels will need to assist. The federal 
government, cooperating with both public 
and private agencies, must assume the major 
responsibility for providing education, coun- 
seling service, and vocational rehabilitation 
for workers in war industry. 

These discharged war workers will face 
problems similar but in very many cases even 
more difficult than those faced by veterans. 
The veterans have preference by law in fed- 
eral government service and in the civil 
They are 
certain to be given preferences beyond the 
requirements of the law by many private 
industries. I am not objecting to that in 
any way, but it does mean that those who do 
not have veterans’ preference may have a 
difficult time to re-establish themselves after 
they are displaced in the reconversion of 
war industry to peacetime production. 

Virz: Is it not true also that the veterans 


services of most cities and states. 
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who are in an immediate and uniform rela- 
tionship to the federal government can be 
served by a uniform procedure, whereas 
those in war work will be demobilized (if 
we can use that word) at different rates of 
speed and in different ways and under dif- 
ferent conditions so that the problem is 
both more complex and not so much the 
federal government’s responsibility ? 

Reeves: Yes. You can illustrate the 
basic difference in the approach to the two 
groups by the two laws that were passed in 
1943 with reference to vocational rehabil- 
itation, one for veterans with service-con- 
nected disabilities and the other for disabled 
civilians and veterans whose disabilities 
are not service connected. In the case of 
the veterans with service-connected disabil- 
ities, a single agency, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, has the responsibility for 
administering the law in all communities. 
In the case of those whose disabilities are 
not service connected, the law authorizes 
funds on a grant-in-aid basis to the states 
with the actual administration by the forty- 
eight state boards in charge of vocational 
rehabilitation. 


PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Vitz: To what extent do you think that 
private industry can and should shoulder 
the major responsibility ? 

REEVES: Private industry must provide 
most of the jobs as it always has. If private 
industry does not succeed in converting 
rapidly to peacetime production, we are 
going to be in a difficult situation. What 
the government does with reference to its 
fiscal policy, taxation, and the rapidity with 
which it terminates war contracts, could 
have an important effect on stimulating a 
rapid and satisfactory conversion. In addi- 
tion to that, the federal government still 
has a major responsibility to provide a con- 
siderable amount of employment through 
public works and public services during the 


transition period. Of course it has respon- 
sibility for providing counseling services, 
education, and assistance in getting jobs for 
those who will be displaced from war work. 

Vitz: Who will do that for industrial 
workers? 

Reeves: The Conference on Postwar 
Readjustment recommended readjustment 
centers for the demobilized war workers as 
well as for demobilized veterans. In mak- 
ing this recommendation, it pointed out that 
the U. S. Employment Service will have a 
major responsibility in the case of demobil- 
ized war workers. 

Vitz: The U. S. Employment Service is 
likely to become very important in the next 
few years, is it not? 

ReEEVEs: I think it may well become the 
most important single agency in bringing 
about the readjustment if it is operated in 
an effective manner. 

Vitz: In its operation, is the state 
brought into a cooperating relationship or 
is it entirely a federal and independent 
agency? 

Reeves: The U. S. Employment Service 
prior to the war was operated as a state 
service with over-all direction and funds 
for administration provided by the federal 
government. However, after we got well 
into our war effort, it appeared necessary 
to make it a strictly federal service and that 
was done by executive order. It is now 
operating as a federal service, but there are 
limitations on its operation that greatly 
handicap its effectiveness as a _ federal 
agency. The problems of manpower fol- 
lowing demobilization are going to be so 
tremendous in their scope and so difficult to 
deal with that it will be a serious mistake 
to make the Employment Service a state 
service so long as we have to face these 
dificult problems. The conference recom- 
mended that it continue to operate as a 
federal service. 


Virz: Dr. Reeves, your interests are 
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broad and cover all aspects of the situation. 
What do you think libraries can do, or 
should do, to assist in the readjustment of 
men and women to new jobs and new so- 
cial relationships? 

REEvEs: Those demobilized from the 
armed forces, as well as those demobilized 
from war industries, will need to assume 
considerable personal responsibility in find- 
ing out what to do in securing jobs, irre- 
spective of what assistance the government 
provides. As has always been true, a major 
effort will have to be made by each indi- 
vidual, and it is in this connection that the 
library comes into the picture. The library 
can and should provide information about 
future industrial developments, new indus- 
tries, opportunities in government work, 
probable job openings of a variety of types, 
qualifications that are needed for jobs, in- 
cluding education, training, and experience, 
and information about where this training 
can be secured. The library can provide 
assistance to the individual in discovering 
what reading material is available to throw 
light upon his problems. Those are just a 
few of the things that the library could do. 
I assume that there are a great many others 
that I have not mentioned. 

Vitz: You have suggested quite a pro- 
gram. Education, after all, is a very per- 
sonal matter and “takes” only if the indi- 
vidual is mentally involved in the process. 
The library must of course continue its 
historic job of serving each person, includ- 
ing veterans and ex-war workers, as an 
individual in the way and on the level on 
which he needs help. It must do this job 
better than it has ever been done before. 

The American Library Association may 
find it practicable to furnish cards of in- 
troduction to the serviceman or war worker. 
Such a card would serve as an easy intro- 
duction to any library or as an identifica- 
tion when taking out a borrower’s card. 
It might even help to indicate the kind of 


library service that would be suitable. 
This card of introduction might be com- 
bined with or be a page of a wallet-size 
booklet presented at the most effective point 
in the demobilization routine and be a 
guide to the various types of service that 
libraries give. At what point, Dr. Reeves, 
do you think it would be most logical to 
distribute these cards or leaflets of intro- 
duction to servicemen and to released war 
workers? 

REEVES: There may be more than one 
point in this demobilization process where 
such cards or leaflets should be distributed. 
First, I should think it would be a good 
plan if every demobilized veteran or demo- 
bilized worker from war industry were to 
receive such a card at the readjustment cen- 
ters to be established at points of demobili- 
zation. The cards or leaflets could also be 
issued at every local employment and Se- 
lective Service office and at schools. 

Mitam: Realizing that it may be diff- 
cult to have these cards distributed by the 
federal agencies, would it not be a good 
idea for libraries individually now to begin 
to distribute such cards through the local 
offices of Selective Service, U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, and private welfare agencies? 

Vitz: We must not make the mistake of 
waiting until the job is here because it is 
here. We can meet it in its huge propor- 
tions later only if we learn how by doing 
what we can now. 


CHANGES IN EDUCATION 


Miram: Dr. Reeves, you have been 
quoted as saying that education will not be 
the same after the war as it was before. 
Will you tell us why you think this? 

REEVES: There are more reasons than 
one why I believe this to be true. Both the 
armed services and industry have learned 
a great many short-cuts and more effective 
methods of education and training of per- 
sonnel during this period of crisis. Our 
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relations with other nations after the war 
will differ markedly from those before the 
war. I think the relationship will be 
closer. As others have said, we shall be 
living in a “shrunken world.” For that 
reason there will be need for greater knowl- 
edge about other nations, about their gov- 
ernment, about their industries, about their 
folkways and customs, about their language, 
than we had prior to the war. 

We cannot wait for a new generation of 
children to grow up before we have a group 
of citizens who have that broader knowl- 
edge. Things are moving too fast for that. 
To meet this situation we need an adult 
education program far more extensive than 
any that we have ever had in the past. The 
report of the Conference on Postwar Re- 
adjustment which President Roosevelt re- 
leased on the 30th day of last July recom- 
mended that all veterans be provided with 
an opportunity to secure education on a 
full-time basis for a period of at least one 
year and that some of them be provided 
with a similar opportunity for a period of 
from one to three years longer, or for a 
total of four years. 

When the President signed the act lower- 
ing the age of selective service to eighteen, 
he appointed a committee that was later 
designated as an Armed Forces Committee 
to make an extensive study of the education 
that would be needed by veterans. This 
committee recommended a plan similar to 
that suggested by the Conference on Post- 
war Readjustment.’ It added an important 
recommendation that was not specifically 
included in the report of the conference 
although it was implied. Since many of 
those demobilized will wish to secure edu- 
cation on a part-time basis instead of on a 


full-time basis, the committee recommended 


3 Post-War Educational Opportunities for Service 
Personnel; Message from the President of the United 
States. 78th Congress, rst Session, R. Document 
No. 344. Washington, D.C., Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1943. I5p. 5¢. 


that free education be provided to veterans 
who had jobs but wished to secure part- 
time adult education. 

The Conference on Postwar Readjust- 
ment did not limit its recommendations on 
education to those to be demobilized from 
the armed forces. It recommended an ex- 
tension of the educational services of the 
nation to make provision for the retraining 
of those demobilized from war industries 
and for the continuation of the education 
of young men and women who had inter- 
rupted their education to work in war in- 
dustries. 

Young men and women who will be de- 
mobilized from the armed forces and war 
industries will not be immature youth. 
They will be adults. They will not be 
satisfied with the kind of education that has 
been typical of our high schools and col- 
leges. They will demand, and rightly so, 
that they be treated as adults. Many of 
them may want to speed up their education 
because they will have lost one or two or 
three years while they have been assisting 
with the war effort. For them the pro- 
gram will need to be operated on a year- 
round basis and accelerated in every way 
possible. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR THE LIBRARY 


Vitz: How does the library fit into this 
program of changed and accelerated educa- 
tion? 

REEvEs: It seems to me that the library 
should be prepared to provide the books, 
records, films, and visual educational mate- 
rials of a variety of types for which this 
program is going to call. I should not 
limit the materials to books and publica- 
tions. 

Virz: All this presents a tremendous op- 
portunity for the library. Most libraries 
have devoted considerable attention to keep- 
ing the American people informed as to the 
war, its causes, the competing ideologies, 
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and the readjustments necessitated in living 
and in working. This responsibility, how- 
ever, is never ending. The public library 
must be as up to date as the world in which 
it functions. It must continue to provide 
the materials necessary to help citizens to a 
sound understanding of problems facing 
them and of their solutions. 

Librarians must plan now to help in the 
war workers’ readjustments to change in 
jobs, wages, locations. They have lived in 
new places, worked at new jobs, felt new 
emotions, and used their minds on new 
ideas. The library, if it is to survive, must 
prepare for service in a changed and chang- 
ing environment. The six million women 
taken out of the home, whether they re- 
turn to the home or not, present problems. 
The library must become important as a 
center for vocational information. If it 
is granted that it is the library’s duty to 
help the demobilized man and woman to 
learn new skills and to become re-estab- 
lished in industry, the library must pre- 
pare to meet such requests for service. 


CENTERS FOR VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 


There are indications that a federal 
agency, the U.S. Employment Service, will 
be the key agency in working out the 
problems in re-education and re-employ- 
ment, having trained vocational guidance 
people and scientists on its staff. Might 
not the A.L.A. work out methods of co- 
operation on a national scale whereby local 
libraries might serve as centers for avail- 
able printed vocational information for the 
use of both counseling agency and the un- 
employed applicant? Libraries do not 


want to do the guidance job but only to 
implement it with the library materials 
helpful alike to the guidance agency and to 
the applicant. 

Reeves: Each participating educational 
agency should be prepared to assume a 
major responsibility in the way of counsel- 


- vided by a joint arrangement. 


ing and guidance. A few years ago the 
American Youth Commission made an ex- 
tensive study of the effectiveness of the 
services of counsel and guidance provided 
for youth in areas where those services were 
provided by the Employment Service, in 
areas where they were provided by the 
school, and in areas where they were pro- 
The result 
of that study led those who made it to 
reach the conclusion that the important 
thing is not which agency provides the serv- 
ice. The service is successful when all 
agencies, including public libraries, cooper- 
ate. It is not successful when the agencies 
do not cooperate, irrespective of which 
agency has the major responsibility. 

Mitam: It would seem then that the 
library’s particular job is to know the 
capacities of counseling agencies in the com- 
munity and to provide the materials about 
jobs. 

Virz: Libraries should be stocking up on 
simple, up-to-the-minute texts, pamphlets, 
and other technical materials, to meet the 
needs of local retraining programs. 
Heavy duplication of books will often be 
necessary. Courageous discarding of obso- 
lete material will be part of the task. The 
newer types of textbook, especially those 
for self-study purposes being developed un- 
der Army and Navy direction, are obvious 
materials to aid the librarian in this field. 

In factory and camp, audio and visual 
methods have been used so freely that adults 
are going to expect such learning aids for 
individual and group use. ‘Therefore, 
libraries will need to have adequate collec- 
tions of films, records, charts, graphs, and 
maps. Help, also, in the acquisition of 
audio-visual materials must be furnished to 
libraries. 
inadequate for past needs and must be in- 
creased. Librarians, trustees, and citizens 
must be made to realize this. An author- 
itatively made standard for annual per 
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capita book outlay is needed and its accept- 
ance must become general. Twenty-five 
cents per capita might be considered a mini- 
mum amount for books and fifty cents a 
desired goal. 


Wuat A.L.A. Can Do 


REEVES: You said, Mr. Vitz, that there 
is much that the library can do and much 
that the American Library Association can 
do. You have made it very clear to me 
what the library can do. What do you 
have in mind with reference to the Amer- 
ican Library Association in this connec- 
tion? 

Vitz: As individual librarians we have 
a right to look to our national association 
for leadership and for information obtained 
through its national contacts in this field. 

The American Library Association can 
identify for us the special problems involved 
and develop concrete suggestions to help 


librarians to meet them. A variety of psy- - 


chological problems must be defined for us: 
those of servicemen and war workers and 
their needs for definite personal adjustments 
in relation to family, work, or social con- 
tacts, or mental or physical rehabilitation; 
the problems of older men who have lost 
jobs and of boys and girls who left school 
to enter the armed forces or war industries 
and now lack the necessary high school edu- 
cation. Librarians need help in planning 
for the wise use of new leisure and for the 
sound acceptance of the responsibilities of 
citizenship and of home and family life. 

Mitam: Mr. Vitz, even if the A.L.A. 
knew all the answers, as it does not, it 
would be doing its job in the worst way if 
it simply told librarians. Can’t we help to 
set up the machinery through which librar- 
ians will learn for themselves about these 
problems and devise most of their own solu- 
tions as to how to meet them? 

Virz: This should not, of course, be a 
one-way service, but it is surprising how in- 


adequate some of us are to do these things 
without a little guidance. Nevertheless, the 
A.L.A. in its turn must get much of the 
information just suggested by eliciting it 
from librarians in the field. 

Reeves: May I have a final word in 
answer to the last question? We have 
talked about the problems of demobiliza- 
tion and readjustment as though they were 
problems that will face us after the end 
of the war. Many of the problems are 
We must not wait to take 
action until the end of the war. If we do 
not act now, we shall not be ready for 
service when the time arrives. 


with us now. 


Insofar 
as the veterans are concerned, almost one 
million have already been demobilized and 
many more will be demobilized between 
now and the time the war ends. Changes 
are being made constantly in the emphasis 
that is placed upon different aspects of 
industrial production. Because of these 
changes, manpower in war industries is 
in a constant state of flux. No week passes 
but that thousands of men are let out of 
their jobs and must seek new jobs. Not 
only is action in connection with readjust- 
ment needed now but now is the time to 
plan for the future. Every individual and 
every agency in a position to assist has a 
responsibility to participate. Now, my 
question, Mr. Vitz. What are you ad- 
vising librarians to do now to help com- 
munities face these problems intelligently? 

Vitz: Serious study should be given by 
the A.L.A. to the possibility of institutes, 
correspondence courses, and general instruc- 
tion through library periodicals. 

The library is a social institution in a 
living democracy. Librarians will function 
more efficiently as their knowledge of the 
dynamic forces in modern society increases. 
Librarians need a better knowledge of eco- 
nomic, social, inter- 


vocational, racial, 


national, psychological, and other postwar 
They need background in fields 


problems. 
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other than library science. Needed are not 
scholarly courses for college credits, al- 
though the material should certainly be of 
college grade, nor a deadening statistical 
study of prices and production factors, but 
courses giving the essential political, eco- 
nomic, and social trends for the past fifty 
years, relating them to the world scene and 
showing library implications. No librarian 
would become an economist after working 
through a dozen lecture discussions, but 
he should come out with a fair under- 
standing of the major controversial issues 
involved and a fair grasp of some of the 
political and international implications 
growing out of economic developments. 

Correspondence courses to cover library 
public relations and adult education prin- 
ciples and techniques might also be pro- 
vided. If short refresher courses with some 
imagination could be developed, it might 
be possible that a few thousand more li- 
brarians would become students and, as a 
result, better librarians. 

Library schools can help by recruiting 
and training more hospital librarians, more 
librarians interested in working in rural 
areas, and more school librarians. Above 
all, they can help to bring into the profes- 
sion more young men and women who will 
bring to public library administration vision 
and a sense for social service—future. li- 
brarians eager and able to make of the 
public library a vital adult education agen- 


cy, one alert and equipped to cooperate with 
all other agencies at work in the community 
for its betterment. 

Lectures, forums, and discussion pro- 
grams in the library to consider prob- 
lems of demobilization and the necessity of 
planning for readjustment hold great prom- 
ise. 

Libraries should investigate the possi- 
bility of instituting a film-lending service. 
If, in addition, the library serves as a 
clearing house for speakers, library staff 
members who are available as speakers or 
as discussion leaders would, of course, be 
listed. The library would then be function- 
ing through all the main media of com- 
munication—speech, visualization, and 
reading. 

The first step in any community might 
well be a conference called by the librarian 
of representatives of all the agencies directly 
involved in rehabilitation, with a view to 
discovering the particular opportunities for 
library contribution to all of the services 
and to all of the men and women involved. 

REEVEs: It seems to me, Mr Vitz, that 
if the libraries do the things you have sug- 
gested they will make a major contribution 
to the solution of one of the most difficult 
problems that this nation will ever be called 
upon to face, the readjustment of thirty 
million men, women, boys, and girls from 
wartime activities to activities of peacetime 
living. 


Discussion 


It is most encouraging to those of us on 
the industrial front to know competent 
people and organizations are proceeding 
with plans for the important job that lies 
ahead in the demobilization and readjust- 
ment of civilian and military personnel 
after victory in this war has been won. 

In endorsing the statement by Dr. Reeves 


that the cooperation of many agencies and 
the services of expert counselors are re- 
sponsible for the success of the program, the 
Conference in Print emphasizes the fact 
that industry will, in all probability, con- 
centrate on the re-employment and training 
of war veterans who previously were em- 
ployed in industrial plants. Outside or 
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government agencies which work closely 
with state and federal institutions doubt- 
less will be entrusted with the task of 
assisting displaced war workers. 

In view of the fact that industry insti- 
tuted many highly successful training pro- 
grams for war workers, the instructors and 
counselors who will be available in the 
future will be in a position to determine 
where deserving veterans, on their return, 


* 


If libraries are to play an important part 
in the vastly expanded adult education pro- 
gram that Mr. Reeves rightly sees emerg- 
ing in the postwar world, librarians must 
take an active part in shaping that program 
as it affects their own communities. Adult 
education after the war is going to be above 
all a community venture and the readjust- 
ment of service personnel and war workers 
to peacetime living will be, as is intimated, 
just one aspect of this great program. 

As Mr. Reeves further points out, where 
it is effective this community program will 
have to be planned by a variety of local 
agencies and organizations that are pre- 
pared to work together. Will librarians 
actively participate in this planning? Not 
unless they are willing and ready to exer- 
cise‘a degree of community leadership that 
all too many have failed to exercise in the 
past. In this connection I think that the 


* 


To workers in the field of adult educa- 
tion the demobilization period spells, above 
all, opportunity. The aim of adult edu- 
cation has always been continued learning 
for all. We have always realized that the 
first requisite for the success of the program 
is desire for such education on the part of 
the people themselves. Demobilization will 
bring back to our communities millions of 


will best fit in industry. 

Much time and thought has been devoted 
to this all-important problem by the Ameri- 
can Library Association, and we are confi- 
dent that industry everywhere will welcome 
the valuable assistance which our libraries 
can, and will, provide. 

STEPHEN M. Jenks, General Superin- 

tendent, Gary Works, Carnegie-Illinois 

Steel Corporation 


* 


proposal made by Mr. Vitz to the effect 
that the A.L.A. immediately initiate a broad 
program of professional re-education, de- 
signed to equip librarians to share in this 
leadership, is extremely important. This 
program should be carried on not only by 
the A.L.A. but also by library training 
schools and by departments of graduate 
instruction in universities, colleges, and 
teacher training institutions. 

I’m sure that there has never been any 
question about either the willingness or the 
ability of librarians to cooperate, to play a 
vital role in any community program. But 
today they must go further; they must be 
prepared to help formulate, and to insist 
on their right to help formulate, the kind 
of a community program in which libraries 
can play that vital role. 

Gen Burcu, Editor 
Adult Education Journal 


* 


men and women who have tasted the value 
of education and whose appreciation of it 
will be buttressed by the realization of the 
need for help in understanding themselves 
in a new and strange world. 

It is distinctly a program of adult edu- 
cation because the clientele is adult, because 
the problem goes far beyond vocational 
adjustment to general adjustment for peace- 
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time living, and because the swing will be 
away from group work to individual coun- 
seling. Based on my conviction that library 
adult education is an educational objective 
permeating all library service, it is also a 
job which can be accomplished only through 
a satisfactory integration of effort of all 
library departments and community organi- 
zations, based on mutual knowledge of 
problems, assets, and intentions. 

Our job would seem to be threefold. 
We must make adequate preparation for 
the acquisition of suitable materials; we 
must see to it that facilities when provided 


* 


One of the crucial spots in postwar 
readjustment, both in civilian and military 
fields, will be with the youth of our country. 
Young people have been carrying a heavy 
responsibility in combat duty in all the 
services. Many have enlisted to choose a 
particular service and have left high school 
before graduating to do so. Many have 
left school to work in war industries. 
Large numbers are going to school part time 
and carrying heavy war work in addition. 
Many are earning fabulous sums of money 
and will never earn as much again. Ad- 
justments are too numerous to name. 

We hope that many young people will 
continue their education and that acceler- 
ated courses in all needed fields will help 
them to find a real place in community life. 
Vocational information, guidance, and re- 
ferrals to community agencies will be essen- 
tial elements of service to young people. 
One library has a special vocational bureau 
for youth and, through the occupational 
planning committee of the city, has worked 
out a definite referral procedure to assure 
preferential attention to young people di- 
rected to them. A directory of vocational 
services available to returned veterans and 
displaced war workers has been prepared. 
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will be used; and we must help in the use 
of them with all the new and accepted 
techniques. Most of the needs pointed out 
are obvious and many of the accepted 
services are already being given by some 
libraries. 

Necessary experiments include more em- 
phasis on larger areas of service, making 
the library a clearing house for all adjust- 
ment information, and putting materials 
and services at the point of contact between 
client and counselor. 

Auice M. Farouuar, Chairman 
Adult Education Board 
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An important point of contact as stated 
by Dr. Reeves and Mr. Vitz is the United 
States Employment Service. <A _ public li- 
brary is now negotiating with the United 
States Employment Service to organize 
special library vocational service at the 
U.S.E.S. office. <A vital point of that serv- 
ice should be with youth. Many returned 
veterans (interpreted here to mean the ones 
in their late teens) will not have had a 
former job and will have no job to return 
to. They will have grown up emotionally 
and must be treated as adults, and yet the 
background of understanding of both voca- 
tional and the broader aspects of community 
living must be supplied. Library oppor- 
tunities here are manifold. Working with 
the re-employment committees of the draft 
boards is important and particularly with 
the members most interested in youth. 

Other vital points of contact are at in- 
dustrial demobilization centers, working 
through personnel chiefs. Introductory 
cards and library introductory material 
could well be given to youth who are being 
“laid off” now. 

Young women, too, must be considered. 
They will not be content to go back home. 
Personal adjustments, budget adjustments, 
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vocational retraining, and provision for 
further work experience will be necessary. 

Cooperation with vocational, educational, 
and welfare agencies is imperative. An 
over-all committee of youth service agen- 
cies is almost essential and, if there is no 
such organization in the community, the 
library should accept the responsibility of 


* 


Adequate resources in both staff and 
materials is the first problem the small 
public library faces in performing its post- 
war services to the demobilized armed forces 
Next is the 
library’s program with the community’s 
postwar setup—the U.S. Employment Serv- 
ice, the re-employment division of the Se- 
lective Service, the chamber of commerce, 
the mayor’s postwar planning committee— 
to convince these organizations and com- 
mittees that the library has the information 
and advisory services to help the individual 
in his postwar adjustment. 


and war industry workers. 


Many small public libraries are operating 
with acute staff shortages. Professionally 
trained staff members have taken Army and 
Navy library positions with salaries much 
better than the small public library can 
offer or even promise. Untrained staff 
members have taken better paying positions 
in war industries or government offices. 
Will these trained librarians return to their 
$1200 to $1800 jobs after the war? 

The books, pamphlets, periodicals, and 
audio-visual materials which the library 
should supply in meeting postwar needs de- 
pend directly upon the amount for books 
in the budget. 

The effectiveness of the library’s service 
to the readjusting individual will be deter- 
mined by its past performance in the com- 
munity, whether or not there is public con- 


taking the initial steps in organizing one. 

Don’t forget the future depends upon 
our treatment and understanding of youth 
now. 


JEAN C. Roos, Supervisor 
Service to Youth 
Cleveland Public Library 


. 


fidence in the staff’s ability to meet with 
printed materials the individual’s needs. 

Most small public libraries are located 
in agricultural regions. We cannot over- 
look service to the postwar adjustment of 
rural people. Recently the Western Policy 
Committee called a meeting in Billings to 
discuss problems which confront the North- 
ern Plains region. Two Montana librar- 
ians represented the library’s service in the 
educational development of the region. 
One of the agricultural experiment station 
directors said that this was the first time 
in his long experience that librarians had 
been interested enough in rural problems. 
to attend an agricultural conference; that 
he found it hopeful, for the rural people 
of the Northern Plains have not received 
even a minimum of library service. 

What does the small public library need 
for its postwar services? Help with its 
personnel problems, a larger budget, help 
on an expert basis in public relations for 
local use, a blueprint of adequate organiza- 
tion which includes the steps necessary to 
put the library’s adult education leadership 
before the public, and in-service training 
through institutes, working conferences, 
seminars, and correspondence courses. 


MarGArRET FutMer, Librarian 
Parmly Billings Memorial Library 
Billings, Montana 














Personnel Planning for the 


Postwar Period 


RALPH A. ULVELING 
Member, Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure 


HE POSTWAR PERIOD is not something 

detached and distinct from the pres- 
ent. There will be no “P” day signalizing 
a time on the calendar for all who talked 
of postwar planning to discontinue the old 
ways and commence the new. To service- 
men already discharged from the Army, 
and there are vast numbers of them, and 
to great areas of the world—North Africa, 
southern Italy, many islands in the Pacific 
—the war is over. Already two peace 
conferences have been held, one in the 
United States dealing with food, another 
at Moscow. In matters affecting the re- 
establishment of our domestic society, to 
the alert the postwar period is here; for 
others it will never arrive. The gist of 
the above may be summarized in a brief 
sentence: The time for planning is near- 
ing its end; the execution of changes is 
already under way. 

Obviously the extent to which we may 
proceed in the three major areas of plan- 
ning will vary. Building construction re- 
mains subject to wartime economies, hence 
new projects or the remodeling of older 
buildings cannot as yet be carried beyond 
the blueprint stage. The second area, that 
concerned with service programs, should 
be well advanced. In the business field 
great national sales organizations are al- 
ready being set up with agencies designated 
and territories assigned. For libraries, 
whether they be independent organizations 
or a part of a larger institution, the ur- 
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gency for immediate action exists. World 
events are moving rapidly and if the fore- 
casts of leaders are realized the tempo will 
increase in the next few months. But the 
greatest urgency for action in determining 
what new services should be added and 
which services should be combined or 
dropped, stems from the fact that dispo- 
sition of this problem must precede con- 
sideration of the third area of planning— 
the rebuilding of staffs. 
est resource is the operating personnel, it is 
toward planning for this that the following 
discussion is directed. 


Because our great- 


REALIGNMENT OF POSITIONS 


Our conceptions of institutional services 
for the new era are now being launched. 
As personnel is assembled and given assign- 
ments, the form of organization with which 
we enter the postwar era is taking shape. 
Hence, it is while we have abnormal num- 
bers of vacant positions or have positions 
filled on a temporary basis that we must 
reorganize our service programs and de- 
termine the personnel needed to implement 
them. The starting point for this must 
necessarily be a realigning of professional 
and clerical duties. In some libraries this 
will involve de-professionalizing the work 
of the clerical staff. In others the opposite 
will be true; professional work will have 
to be stripped as far as possible of assign- 
ments that properly should be carried by 
competent clerical assistants. It is difficult 
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to understand why this confusion of func- 
tions should have become so widespread in 
the field of library service both in large 
and in small libraries. Unsound economy 
may account for the first. An unwarranted 
lack of realization that clerical workers 
have a wide range of aptitudes, general com- 
petence, and responsibility may explain the 
second. But until a graded service with 
appropriate compensations is established for 
the clerical staff, just as it must be estab- 
lished for the professional staff, the su- 
perior clerks whom we find in business and 
industry will not be attracted to the more 
responsible posts in libraries. But once 
this basic clearing of professional-clerical 
confusion has been accomplished and the 
appropriate public service needs determined 
the realignment of positions should readily 
fall into place. 

The question which naturally comes to 
the fore at this point is “What effect will 
the adoption of a new program of services 
have on the returning employees.” Natu- 
rally if important changes are effected it 
will not be possible to return all to their 
former positions. The unknown factors in 
this problem make it impossible to be defi- 
nite. This much, however, seems justified. 
Except in the very smallest libraries—those 
having only one or two staff members on 
leave of absence—not all who left will wish 
to return to the institutions they left. But 
of those who do, all should insofar as pos- 
sible be returned to positions of relatively 
comparable responsibility even though this 
involves the temporary return of interim 
incumbents to positions of lesser rank. 
More than this cannot be said of such a 
hypothetical problem about which so little 
in the way of concrete facts is known. But 
The 
opportunity to achieve a needed institutional 
reorganization should not be lost simply 
because the ultimate solution to all inherent 
difficulties cannot be foreseen. 


on one point we must be positive: 


MAINTAINING BUDGETED POSITIONS 


It is extremely difficult for large li- 
braries to face budgetary authorities at this 
time when large numbers of positions are 
vacant and insist that, though there is little 
likelihood that incumbents for them will 
be found, the funds for the positions must 
be continued. But unless this is done our 
institutions may face grave delays when the 
day for rebuilding comes. For small li- 
braries which may have all positions filled 
at least on a temporary basis the problem 
becomes much more simple. But for either 
large libraries or small libraries, public or 
university, the maintaining of a proper war- 
time budget is essential, for that fact will 
affect directly the speed and efficiency with 
which they can move into a postwar pro- 
gram—both the shaping of that program 
and the means for instituting it. Thus, 
short-lived economies in the handling of 
vacancies or temporary appointees may have 
long-time consequences. But from another 
standpoint also we are obligated to keep our 
salary funds at normal levels; under pro- 
visions of the Selective Service act employers 
have been bound morally if not legally to 
reabsorb the discharged military personnel 
in their former places of employment. Pro- 
vision for carrying this out should be avail- 
able always so that no injustice may be 
inflicted on individuals returning. An in- 
stitution may be able to wait months for 
necessary appropriations to be made in a 
new fiscal year but a discharged soldier— 
man or woman—cannot. 

How to meet this very practical problem 
of maintaining an adequate normal salary 
budget will depend on local conditions. 
Some libraries are following the expedient 
of applying unused salary funds as cost-of- 
living adjustments or as additional pay- 
ments to the remaining staff for a longer 
work week. Where the latter plan is 
adopted substantial benefits accrue in the 
way of offsetting staff shortages while at 
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the same time stabilizing the remaining 
personnel by providing them with enlarged 
incomes during this period of high living 
costs, 

But if all efforts to retain funds for un- 
filled positions fail, a listing of the po- 
sitions should be included when budgets 
are submitted to authorities even though 
the corresponding funds are deleted. Re- 
tention of such vacancies in the current 
operating records will provide at least a 
continuing reminder that these positions 
are a normal part of the library’s operating 
personnel and may thereby give moral back- 
ing when needed for getting the positions 
re-established. 


SALARY SCHEDULE REVISIONS 


With the rising curve in salary standards 
and relatively few employees occupying po- 
sitions paying only induction rates, we are 
presented with a unique opportunity for 
redrawing our salary schedules on a more 
equitable basis. By elevating the few in- 
cumbents in the lower ranges of each 
classification to the second or third salary 
step of their respective classification and 
obtaining approval of those figures as new 
minimum rates and thereby completely 
eliminating from paper schedules the old 
rates, better relative induction figures will 
have been established. Because such a 
change will cost little at this time, approval 
may be more easily won. 

A lifting of maximums for the various 
classification brackets may be more difficult 
now because of the greater concentration 
of employees in those ranges and hence the 
greater outlay required to put the changes 
into effect. However, some progress, 
though possibly not all that is desired, can 
doubtless be achieved. But in the event 
that no immediate increase is effected for 


maximum salaries, progress nevertheless 


will have been made by bringing the in- 
duction figures closer to the top levels for 


each grade. Sound classification and pay 
schemes require a normal spread between 
bottom and top for each classified group. 
Hence, raising the lower levels will even- 
tually necessitate pushing out at the top. 

Not all libraries will be in position to 
avail themselves of the opportunity to effect 
a raising of the basic salary schedules due 
to the application of the so-called Little 
Steel Formula which restricts salary in- 
creases that may be granted. However, in 
a surprisingly large number of libraries this 
restriction does not apply. Specifically, gov- 
ernmental agencies by a ruling of the War 
Labor Board do not come under this for- 
mula. The action which brought this de- 
cision was started in New Jersey, but it has 
general application throughout the country. 
Thus, municipal, county, state college and 
university libraries, state libraries, and pub- 
lic school libraries are free to act. My 
authority for this statement which I have 
not had time to check in W.L.B. rulings is 
the corporation counsel’s office in the city 
of Detroit. Our local municipality has 
availed itself of the freedom granted under 
the ruling, so I may add that at least in 
this city salary changes exceeding the Little 
Steel Formula have already been put into 
effect. 

For libraries, large or small, having no 
fixed classification and pay plan, the situa- 
tion which now obtains presents an excel- 
lent opportunity for having one adopted. 
Even the very smallest libraries have much 
to gain by taking such action, so it is urged 
strongly. Accomplishment of this even 
without further adjustments will be a 
marked advance, one which will prove help- 
ful continuously through the years ahead. 


REINTEGRATING RETURNING EMPLOYEES 


Perhaps the greatest challenge confront- 
ing administrators at this time and in the 
months to follow is that of capitalizing to 
the fullest on the capacities of the return- 
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ing employee. No man or woman who has 
enlarged his experience, as the service people 
have, can fail to bring back something which 
he didn’t have when leaving. All of the 
growth acquired may not be of value in 
our institutional services. But any enlarged 
understanding of people or of particular 
groups of people, any administrative ex- 
perience, any broadened concepts of educa- 
tion and the new means of imparting educa- 
tion, possibly certain disciplines, and, most 
obvious of all, knowledge of government 
plans for releasing and rehabilitating the 
millions in service as well as the reception 
accorded these plans by the men affected— 
all are assets which may have significance in 
shaping our service functions, our book se- 
lection work, our public relations, the ad- 
ministration of various units, and even our 
working tools—professional or otherwise. 
These are factors which may be positive 
helps. 

From another standpoint administrators 
and staffs in general have an obligation to 
returning men and women that must be 
fulfilled. I am not referring to the obliga- 
tion which employers have to returning em- 
ployees under the National Selective Service 
Act to provide positions which if not the 
same are at least reasonably comparable in 
responsibility and status to those held by 
the men at the time they left. This is 
taken for granted.. Rather, I am concerned 
with all that is entailed in helping these 
people make a very difficult readjustment. 
This will require patience, tact, and, most 
important of all, a psychological under- 
standing of their problems. 

In carrying out this responsibility admin- 
istrators must recognize that, for the staff 
members who have continued in service, 
adjustments will have to be made to 
changes in returning employees; that, for 
those returning, adjustments must be 
made to changes in the staff at home, 
to changes in library service, and to posi- 


tion responsibilities that have been al- 
tered during the war. The staff at home 
have adjusted to the institutional reorgani- 
zation, some having developed in the process 
while others have not. The returning em- 
ployees either have improved or have not 
improved in relation to the altered con- 
ditions and positions they will find. All 
of this must be taken into consideration in 
readapting employees who have been absent 
for long periods, whether these absences 
were occasioned by service in the armed 
forces, a camp library, government library, 
industrial library, or war industry. 

The means for effecting a reblending of 
people with such diverse experiences will 
not be simple. In-service training or re- 
orientation of several types for returning 
employees will be necessary. Complement- 
ing this should be a type of in-service train- 
ing for those unfamiliar with the stream- 
lined educational methods which have 
moved far under the pressure of wartime 
needs. Present staffs and many returning 
from civilian war work have little aware- 
ness of what has happened. These people 
must be re-educated or we may be in the 
impossible position of having a divided 
staff with the majority unprepared for the 
new age. 


RECRUITING 


It goes without saying that not all service 
people returning to civilian life will care 
to return to their former places of employ- 
ment or even to their former professions. 
A percentage of librarians will be among 
this group. This percentage of our former 
associates may be small or large depending 
on the astuteness we show now in profes- 
sionalizing the duties of our professional 
staffs. The great mass of clerical work 


which formerly was an inherent part of 
every assistant’s activities has in many li- 
braries been extensively reduced due to re- 
organizations forced by wartime conditions. 
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The movement is in the right direction but 
it should be pushed further. With the 
volume of public service work generally at 
a low level, the time is ripe for all to ex- 
amine their methods now and recast them 
as proves best. If real accomplishment can 
be shown in providing genuine opportunity 
for professional staff members to find a 
proper outlet for their professional attain- 
ments, we may feel far more secure about 
the best of the absentees returning. 
Paralleling this must be consideration of 
means for attracting to our library staffs 
returning men and women from other fields 
who have unusual attainments that may 
enhance our services. In our broadening 
efforts to exert an educational leadership in 
our communities, it is not enough that we 
be well versed and competent to talk on 
books; we must have representatives who 
can ably discuss the subjects themselves 
with all the competence of authorities. The 
latter is necessary for awakening latent in- 
terests in selected subjects, for maintaining 
the library’s prestige as an educational 
leader, and for the most discriminating se- 
lection of book materials in certain diffi- 
cult subject fields. Specialists of this type 
will have to be recruited largely from other 
fields. Ideally, such men and women 
should have the benefit of short, specially 
adapted training at library schools to give 
them an understanding of the broad objec- 
tives of library service without being re- 
quired to learn our professional techniques 
and skills. Recruiting for this specialized 
type of position as well as for positions in 
the general service may be effectively prose- 
cuted if administrators are alert to their 
opportunities before the mass of military 
men and women again find places in civilian 
life. Because the government’s plans for 
helping the released military personnel are 
not fully developed, it is impossible at this 
time to be concrete in making suggestions. 
Some clarification of the current situation 
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may be gleaned from the data given below. 
By the time this reaches print, however, 
important changes may have been adopted. 
The situation therefore bears watching. 


On January 1, 1944, a new plan was insti- 
tuted whereby copies of a separation notice 
are sent in advance to the Adjutant General’s 
Department, the Veterans Administration, 
Selective Service, and the soldier. 
sion of function between the various agencies 
concerned follows: 


The Re-Employment Division of Selective 
Service assumes responsibility for aiding the 
service personnel in returning to the positions 
they left when entering the service. This 
agency is not concerned with the problems of 
men desiring a change of occupation or with 
younger men who had been unemployed when 
entering the armed forces. 

The veterans’ representative of the U. S. 
Employment Service aids in placing ex-serv- 
icemen of any U. S. war in jobs. Where 
guidance is required the men or women 
concerned are directed to the proper com- 
munity agencies for help. 

The Veterans Administration guides men 
and women having service-connected disabil- 
ities. 

The State Board for Vocational Education 
(in Michigan) provides guidance for people 
with non-service-connected disabilities. 


But important because of future impli- 
cations is the fact that education and train- 
ing bills are now in Congress. When these 
have been acted upon libraries will be in 
better position to determine with which 
agencies contact could profitably be estab- 
lished to aid in their recruiting efforts. 

Alert people with unusual abilities, the 
type referred to above, will not, however, 
be attracted to any occupation or to any 
institution which fails to provide reasonable 


financial security. They will inquire into 


the possibilities for future monetary recog- 
nition and very properly so. 
ing promises will carry half the weight of 
a well-worked-out, firmly established classi- 
fication and pay plan, supplemented by a 
retirement plan. 


No glow- 


It is strongly urged, 


The divi- 
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therefore, that libraries, large or small, if 
they do not already enjoy these advantages, 
take steps immediately to adopt them. In 
common with many others, I firmly believe 
that libraries can take no more important 
step at this time to insure the obtaining and 
retention of high caliber staffs in the post- 
war years than the incorporation of these 
two basic devices in their 
framework. 


institutional 


PostTwAR SURPLUS OR SHORTAGE? 


No one can with any degree of certainty 
predict employment conditions after the 
war. However, just as military commen- 
tators may speculate on future movements 
about which they have no definite informa- 
tion so will I, with apologies for a seeming 
arrogance, try to assemble a few facts from 
which readers may draw their own con- 
clusions. 

During the war years the number of 
students entering our library schools has 
been sharply reduced. 

Library workers who under normal con- 
ditions would now retire have for patriotic 
reasons continued at their posts. These 
people will probably feel they have done 
their duty when the war ends and leave 
active service. 

Marriage and family life have already 
taken a heavy toll of young women in the 
profession. 

Scores, if not hundreds, of trained li- 
brarians who have gone into military serv- 
ice and war work will desert the profession 
for other occupational endeavors. 

In many states a raising of standards 
through state certification of librarians will 
open to professionally qualified people po- 
sitions formerly held only by locally re- 
cruited untrained women whom age has 
now forced out of service. 

The rapid expansion of state aid grants 
is increasing the number of libraries and 
of positions in libraries. 
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And last, the tremendous responsibility 
of this country in the rehabilitation of other 
countries will almost certainly lay heavy 
demands on our profession for work abroad. 

Partially offsetting these conditions is the 
fact that many libraries will, through a re- 
casting of their personnel organizations, 
enlarge their clerical staffs and reduce the 
required number of professional workers 
simply through a wiser division of work 
and a streamlining of processes. 

Undoubtedly there will be more compen- 
sating factors but all indications at this 
time point to a rather serious shortage of 
librarians in the postwar period. And if 
this condition obtains, the less progressive 
institutions will surely suffer most heavily. 


PLANS FOR CONVERSION PERIOD 


Though many factors point to a shortage 
of trained librarians for several years once 
the national economy has passed from a 
wartime to a peacetime basis, the period of 
conversion may produce a very different set 
of conditions. But as no one can predict 
employment possibilities with certainty, it is 
desirable that we be ready for any con- 
tingency. An ideal situation would be one 
in which every returning soldier would have 
a position awaiting him and every person 
now on our personnel rolls would likewise 
fill an established place in the organization 
with which he is now identified. But the 
war has already been long and it may con- 
tinue for some time to come. Inevitably 
there will be many places where a given 
position has been vacated several times be- 
cause of successive incumbents entering the 
armed services. Should all of these return 


about the same time a surplusage of staff 
may be inevitable. Presumably the original 
occupant will have a priority rating for the 
job as subsequent incumbents were in all 
probability given contingent appointments. 
In that case the later occupants would be 
given as nearly comparable classifications as 
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possible though some, perhaps several, 
would necessarily be returned to lower 
classifications. It would be well, however, 
at this time to develop policies in regard 
to keeping or releasing such temporary or 
duration employees. 

‘ If leaves of absence were granted employ- 
ees to enter civilian war work, the status 
of these people when returning should also 
be clarified. In general, this group has not 
been given the preferred standing enjoyed 
by associates who were in the military 
forces but they, nevertheless, are entitled 
to fair consideration based on institutional 
commitments made. 

It is conceivable, however, that despite 
the best, most sincere efforts by all libraries 
of the country to place librarians and clerks 
formerly on their staffs into permanently 
established positions, this may not be pos- 
sible of accomplishment. In that case a 
surplus would result. We have no as- 
surance that federal funds will be made 
available to provide employment for such 
But we can and should have 
substantial, needed projects prepared and 
waiting in the event this condition prevails. 
It is not enough that general programs be 


excesses. 
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projects should be set up and thoroughly 
planned. If possible it would be well to 
have some started now in order that funda- 
mental difficulties inherent in them may 
be eliminated and some experienced person- 
nel may be trained and ready to direct the 
work of others. We hope such federally 
subsidized programs will not become neces- 
sary, but preparation for them should be 
made now even though all the preparatory 
work eventually prove to be lost effort. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


This presentation is not intended to be a 
concrete guide which can be followed in 
organizing a library for fruitful postwar 
service. It is merely an attempt to suggest 
certain areas requiring serious attention of 
librarians if our institutions are to capitalize 
on the opportunities for betterment which 
a chaotic condition provides. Other minds 
will see further possibilities for enlargement 
and refinement of the framework here set 
up. If it stimulates this type of construc- 
tive criticism and if it creates an awareness 
that the time for taking action on re- 
organizations desired for the postwar world 
is now, then it will have served its purposes 


enumerated in general terms, Specific adequately. 
‘Discussion 
Unquestionably the library personnel salaries will stay up and in turn will drive 


problem will be complex after the war. 
The longer the war lasts the more difficult 
it will be to reassimilate staff members re- 
turning from leave. The current reduc- 
tion of library school graduates will create 
a demand for much new personnel to be 
trained after the war. Many of these re- 
cruits will be women, as formerly, because 
of an anticipated increase in the proportion 
of women to men in the total population. 


If industry approximates its wartime need 
for personnel, clerical and subprofessional 


up professional salaries. College and uni- 
versity libraries are likely to find their 
student labor situation approximating 
prewar conditions because of the anticipated 
increase in enrolments. ‘The student em- 
ployee situation may be adversely affected 
if a sizable proportion of enrolment is com- 
posed of federally subsidized ex-soldiers or 
sailors. 
Economy, 
progress of librarianship as a profession 
clearly demand the separation of profes- 


improved service, and the 
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sional from nonprofessional duties urged 
by Mr. Ulveling. A clarification of the 
personnel plans of libraries is an essential 
part of the preparation for the postwar 
period. 
are job analysis, job classification, and pay 
plans. 
work are revealed by job analysis. 


The instruments of clarification 


The differences between levels of 
A job 
classification fixes the level of the position 
and a pay plan adjusts, systematically, com- 
pensation to the level fixed. These per- 
sonnel devices (whose success has been 
demonstrated in business and industry) 
should be substituted by libraries for the 
haphazard, accidental growth of library 
personnel practices. 

An equally important kind of prepara- 
tion for the postwar period should occur in 
the training field. A great many libraries 
have staffs of sufficient size to permit 
separation of work into clerical, subprofes- 
sional, and professional categories. The 
Williamson report of 1923 recommended 
that clerical workers be prepared in train- 
ing classes operated by libraries. This 


* 


Mr. Ulveling’s “Personnel Planning for 
the Postwar Period” has so many thought- 
provoking and stimulating suggestions that 
it is hard to select special topics for com- 
ment. Two points, one directly and the 
other indirectly related to his statement, 
seem of particular interest to this “discus- 
sant.” 

The emphasis that Mr. Ulveling places 
on the proper alignment of professional 
and clerical duties is not exaggerated. 
Without making the line between the two 
impossible for the clerical assistant to cross 
over when he is ready for it, every effort 
should be made to prevent the professional 
assistant wasting his time and his library’s 
money by doing clerical work. Until this 
has been accomplished, the chance of li- 


recommendation is still sound. Subprofes- 
sional workers might be trained by the 
universities which operate library schools, 
under four-year bachelor’s programs includ- 
ing a library minor composed of surveys of 
library objectives and bibliographical and 
reference tools and training in simple cata- 
loging and classification. Such a program 
should be regarded as a base for further 
study at the professional level. If gener- 
ally accepted, such a situation would rele- 
gate many library tasks now performed by 
professionals to clerks and subprofessionals. 
It would release time in the present fifth- 
year training program for genuinely pro- 
fessional studies. 

A positive value can be extracted from 
the current dislocation of library activity if 
librarians will develop better personnel poli- 
cies and practices in anticipation of future 
change and expansion and if library schools 
will plan training programs to support these 
changes in the libraries. 

DonaLp Coney, Chairman 
Board of Education for Librarianship 


* 


brarians making their work a real profes- 
sion with even reasonably satisfactory pro- 
fessional salaries is small. 

But success in the professionalizing of 
the work done by trained librarians will 
not in itself place library work and library 
salaries on a firm footing. That can come, 
it seems to me, only when, in a much larger 
percentage of cases than in the past, there 
are appointed as head librarians men and 
women who command the real respect of 
the appointing powers and the library clien- 
tele. This is not likely to happen until a 
way is found to train library administra- 
tors as successfully as catalogers and ref- 
erence assistants are being trained and un- 
til these administrators, in addition to be- 
ing well trained, are able to stand on an 
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equal footing intellectually and from a 
scholarly point of view with other leaders 
in educational fields. If this is to be done, 
better methods of selecting and training li- 
brary administrators must be worked out, 


and it is to be hoped that this will be ac- 
complished in the postwar period. 


Keyes D. Metcatr, Director 
Harvard University Library 


x *k* * 


Mr. Ulveling’s talk re-emphasizes one of 
the imperative needs in library personnel 
administration—the establishment and main- 
tenance of a graded service based upon 
a careful alignment of professional and 
clerical duties. Although library admin- 
istrators have during recent years become 
increasingly aware of the weaknesses of 
their own organizations in this respect, they 
have been hampered in their efforts to im- 
prove the situation by the realistic limita- 
tions of budgets and by the inflexibility of 
long-established positions held by a com- 
paratively unchanging staff. Now, as Mr. 
Ulveling points out, the rising curve in 
salary standards gives us a chance to es- 
tablish a toe hold at least on higher levels 
of pay and the great turnover of personnel 
presents the opportunity to reassemble cler- 
ical and professional duties into new and 
clearly defined positions. 

Thanks to leaders in our American Li- 
brary Association we already have tools at 
hand for help in such personnel reorganiza- 


tion. The Board on Salaries, Staff, and 
Tenure has supplied us with general classifi- 
cation and pay plans for public libraries and 
for libraries in institutions of higher learn- 
ing and the Committee on Postwar Plan- 
ning has devoted a chapter of its Post-War 
Standards for Public Libraries to the sub- 
ject of personnel. These are merely two 
important examples of recent professional 
thinking in this field. 

Just now the trying day-by-day resigna- 
tions effective at once and the difficulties 
of filling even enough vacant positions to 
maintain a service already adapted to war- 
time conditions, threaten to overwhelm us. 
If, in spite of this, we can keep our objec- 
tives clearly in mind and try to turn each 
change to the advantage of our personnel 
administration, I believe we shall in the 
future find ourselves compensated for our 


present trials. 


EvLEANorR Hirt, Assistant Librarian 
California State Library 


~~ & & 


Mr. Ulveling’s article is forward look- 
ing and provocative. Although it is cut 
to the measure of the large institution, it 
sets up essential postwar principles which 
concern the progressive library of any size. 

Of his three major objectives, building, 
service programs, and staff, I agree with 
the writer that rebuilding of staff, “our 
greatest resource,” holds priority im- 
portance. 

Of first importance, from the viewpoint 


of the trustee, is Mr. Ulveling’s emphasis 


on certification, pensions, and service stand- 
ards supported by adequate budgets. 
Trustees would agree to the necessity of 
maintaining salary budgets even if vacan- 
cies cannot be filled at the present. In the 
smaller library, however, the problem of 
having to deal with a surplus is negligible. 
The necessity of granting cost-of-living 
bonuses, etc., has in most cases taken up 
all the slack from resignations. The prob- 
lem of finding again the money for a full 
staff when employees are released from 
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service is, for many libraries, yet to be 
solved. 

The recommendation that unused salary 
funds be applied temporarily to remaining 
employees as cost-of-living bonuses is rather 
questionable. No adjustment is so easy to 
make as an increase and none so hard as a 
decrease, be the reason what it may. ‘The 
retention of a full salary list in the budget 
for a reduced staff or the listing of names 
for unfilled positions presupposes a library- 
minded budget commission. 

The recommendation that salary sched- 
ules be revised and new minimum rates es- 
tablished is well taken. ‘The present em- 
ployment situation seems to have gone to 
an all-time low, with library schools almost 
deserted and with other fields making irre- 
sistible appeal to professional and clerical 
workers alike. 

Recruiting is a problem of vital im- 


portance today, especially to smaller li- 
braries, some of which have been able to 
bridge present chasms by interesting able 
individuals no longer in other professions, 
notably that of teaching. 

Recruiting has a special place in the 
medium-sized library where personal con- 
tacts between the librarian and individuals 
are possible and where the search for li- 
brary material among the high school and 
college people in the community can be 
carried as part of the regular business. 

War conditions and emergencies have 
doubled the load for trustees and for li- 
They have also 
opened unparalleled opportunities for ad- 
vancing the profession in the service of a 
postwar world. 

James J. WeEapock, Jr., Trustee 
Lima Public Library 
Lima, Ohio 


brary administrators. 


: & 2 


One problem of recruiting Mr. Ulveling 
does not emphasize. How is librarianship 
going to attract women in competition with 
increased opportunities opening to them? 
Libraries cannot now keep their superior 
women. 


ings. 


The word “keep” has two mean- 
Not only are women resigning for 
larger salaried opportunities but they are 
being replaced temporarily with wives of 
servicemen who can add their allotments 
to their pay in order to keep themselves 
until their husbands return. 

The equalizing of opportunities as be- 
tween men and women is part of the un- 
solved agenda of democracy for which 
America is fighting. If the fight is won, 
libraries may find themselves out on a limb. 
It is inconceivable that women will abdi- 
cate the places they have won in business 
and industry or that management will give 
them up. If one doubts the latter, he has 
only to imagine the return of all library 


work to men. 

Women will not lose interest in the fas- 
cinating sciences opening to them. And 
after the war many men will return to the 
far places where they have seen opportuni- 
ties for service, for business, or for exploita- 
tion. They will form a new stream of 
carpetbaggers returning to the scene of their 
victories in order to make a fortune as they 
build a new world. Women will go with 
them, finding new horizons, creating a new 
era in the ever westward stream of empire. 

Other stouthearted women will take 
over, as they are doing now, the jobs men 
will leave. All this adds up to a compe- 
tition libraries did not meet in the days 
when teaching was the only other field 
open to literate women. In those days the 
talk was of how to attract superior men to 
librarianship. The next need may be of 
attracting the superior women of the post- 
war world. They will have worn bars and 
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received decorations. They will carry 
themselves with confidence of success in 
hard accomplishments. With their shrewd 
eyes they will look over that fine body of 
women who have shared the incommuni- 
cable experience of library work with men 
but who have not shared its rewards. In 
most places they will not see the ‘“well- 
worked-out, firmly established classification 
and pay plan, supplemented by a retire- 
ment plan,” that Mr. Ulveling calls the 
two basic devices in the institutional frame- 
work. They will not see that “unused 
salary funds have been applied to the 


stabilizing of remaining personnel.”  In- 
stead, they may look librarianship over and 
pass it by. 

Thus speaks Cassandra—a traditional 
On the other hand, Mr. 
Ulveling, of the happy sex, has given li- 


part for women. 


brarians a pattern for the library of the 
future. If libraries work consistently along 
the lines he recommends, they may find both 
superior men and superior women for lead- 
ership in the new world. 
May Woop WIGGcINTON, Assistant 
Librarian 


Denver Public Library 


THE DESTRUCTION of the tradition of the liberal arts at this crisis in our history, 
when freedom is more than ever at stake, would mean just that. It would be a crime 
comparable, in my opinion, with the burning of the books by the Nazis. And it would 


have approximately the same results. Burn your books—or, what amounts to the same 





thing, neglect your books 


Hitler and his henchmen to rule over you. 


and you will lose freedom, as surely as if you were to invite 


WENDELL L. WILLKIE 




















Financing Public Services after the War 


CARL H. CHATTERS 


Executive director, Municipal Finance Officers Association 


HE FINANCING of local public serv- 
Pe must be considered in relation to 
the entire economy of the country and to 
the finances of the federal, state, and local 
governments. Financial data alone, how- 
ever, are _iot sufficient to forecast the trends 
even in the financial field. The vast social 
and economic changes in our country have 
been important factors in changing the 
nature and scope of public financial preb- 
lems and these social and economic move- 
ments may have even more influence in 
the future than they have had in the past. 
Consequently, in discussing public services 
after the war it is well to look first at the 
background of the past, then review some of 
the present conditions, and finally try to 
forecast the future. 


BACKGROUND 


Fifteen years of growing federal relation- 
ships to local government financial affairs, 
vastly increased state revenues, and super- 
ficially improved local finances are just be- 
hind us. 

A hodgepodge of governmental activity 
and governmental revenue sources has de- 
veloped between the federal, state, and local 
levels, with little rational relationship be- 
tween the unit of government assigned to 
carry out an activity and its ability to raise 
revenue to do so. Whether it is appropri- 
ate for a given unit of government to do a 
job or collect or receive a certain type of 
revenue is seldom considered. Many broad 
functions of government are carried on by 
all levels of government and many revenue 
sources formerly used by only one type of 
government are now used by several. 
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The revenue system used by local govern- 
ment agencies today has continued substan- 
tially unchanged, although it was designed 
for an agricultural economy during a pe- 
riod when wealth was in the form of real 
estate and tangible property. 

Although in the immediate past local 
government finance has seen a decade of 
improved tax collections and decreasing 
state and local debts, there has always been 
a feeling that a crisis was just at hand. 
Most cities have improved their financial 
position since 1932 but there are many oth- 
ers which are at least as vulnerable to eco- 
nomic change as they were in 1929. 

The increase of state and local expendi- 
tures between 1932 and 1941 is significant. 
Local expenditures, exclusive of debt retire- 
ment, increased from $6,319,000,000 in 
1932 to $6,783,000,000 in 1941. The in- 
creases were represented by overhead costs, 
protection, schools, libraries, recreation, and 
welfare. Decreases were apparent in ex- 
penditures for highways, health, and sanita- 
tion. But the most significant increase was 
in the amount of state expenditures, which 
in 1932, exclusive of debt retirement, 
amounted to $2,495,000,000 and by 1941 
had increased to $5,375,000,000. Prac- 
tically all expenditures for state purposes 
increased but the greatest proportionate in- 
creases were for protection, welfare, schools, 
and fiscal aid. 

Rapid extension of local retirement or 
pension systems has taken place in the last 
five years, stimulated by the Federal Social 
Security Act in which public employes do 
not participate. 

A generation of continuing technical im- 
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provements lies behind. ‘There have been 
beneficial changes in financial planning and 
procedures, in accounting standards and 
practices, and in debt administration. 
Financial reports, while leaving much to be 
desired, are vastly better than they were 
from the standpoint of content, reliability, 
and appearance. Budgeting methods have 
been developed and manuals of procedure 
are becoming common. 

Where has this record of change brought 
us? 


PRESENT CONDITIONS 


The money available for local govern- 
ment services will be determined in part 
by the financial activities of the federal 
government. ‘The volume of federal debt 
outstanding will require a high level of 
taxation as well as a high price level. The 
increased federal income taxes which must 
carry on after the war will exert some 
pressure on local governments and on the 
ability of the individual to meet his local 
taxes. 

The development of public “authorities” 
and the more extended use of revenue bonds 
are important. Care must be exercised to 
prevent the abuses of either. 

The current financial position of mu- 
nicipalities is generally strong. Short-term 
borrowings are unusually low, tax collec- 
tions are good, and operating budgets are 
balanced. If this trend continues, mu- 
nicipalities will enter the postwar period 
stronger than they entered the depression 
period following 1929. About twenty 
states now have laws permitting munici- 
palities to set up reserves for postwar 
uses. 

The effect of war employment and war 
expenditures has been decidedly spotty in- 
sofar as municipal finance is concerned. 
Conditions have been created in some areas 
that will be difficult to meet when war in- 
dustry and the armed forces demobilize. 
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Some areas have greatly expanded their 
private payroll, and _ public 
Other communities, many rural 


population, 
services. 
and semi-industrial, have remained un- 
changed. 

Growing resentment against the local 
property tax, the increasing volume of tax- 
exempt property, and the deteriorating of 
the centers of our large cities are three 
elements, all centering around real property, 
which present the greatest questions at the 
local level. The property tax is resented 
more and more by owners of real estate 
because the tax does not reflect ability to 
pay. No longer can owners feel that in- 
creasing property values justify them in 
carrying investment real estate at a loss. 
Tax-exempt property has increased in vol- 
ume by federal purchase of land, local ac- 
quisitions by tax foreclosure, and liberal 
interpretation of exemptions for religious, 
charitable, and educational purposes. The 
State Tax Commissioner of New Jersey, 
when directed by the legislature to investi- 
gate in 1938, found exempt property in 
that state alone valued at more than one 
billion dollars. The problem is not lessened 
by the fact that three-fourths of this prop- 
erty is publicly owned, for the local govern- 
ments have to perform many services re- 
quired by state and federal properties. 

The greatest menace to public finance 
and private property values of large cities 
lies in the utter decay of their central areas, 
accompanied by falling property values and 
the movement of people to the suburbs. In 
the city of Milwaukee, according to 
Thomas A. Byrne, tax commissioner, as- 
sessed values of property, from 1930 to 
1942, declined 16 per cent, or $141,574,110. 
Of this loss, 58.4 per cent, or $82,171,010, 
was in the downtown area alone. Milwau- 


kee is no worse off than scores of other 
There are in the United States 140 
metropolitan areas, each having one or more 
cities of 50,000 population or over. ‘These 


cities. 
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cities contain more than half the people in 
the continental United States. Between 
1930 and 1940 the central city in thirty- 
four of these 140 areas decreased while the 
population in the surrounding area in- 
creased. In two cases both the central city 
and the surrounding area declined in popu- 
lation. In eighty-eight more cases the area 
outside the central city or cities grew faster 
than the central city. When individuals 
and industries desert the center of a city 
it looks pretty bare. Values fall, rents de- 
cline, buildings deteriorate, and slums de- 
velop. The remedy requires the utmost in 
public and private cooperation in planning 
and financing. At the moment this seems 
to present the major problem for the mu- 
nicipal authorities and property owners in 
areas representing half of the population of 
the United States. 

The assessed valuation of properties has 
not been increasing during the period ‘of 
recovery. As a matter of fact, the downward 
trend has continued. This is significant at 
a time when prices and wages are going 
up. The assessed valuation of property in 
the United States in 1932 was one hundred 
sixty-three billion dollars, but in 1941 this 
had declined to one hundred forty-four bil- 
lion dollars. Even now, two years later, 
there are indications that assessed valuations 
will either remain about constant or con- 
tinue downward. Bear this in mind when 
considering the property tax as the chief 
source of revenue for local services. 


PuB.tic SERVICES—POSTWAR 


Many conditions have been developing 
which would have changed local govern- 
ment services and their financing even if 
the war had not taken place. These prob- 
lems quite generally hinge around the sim- 
ple question stated by Charles E. Merriam 
as follows: “What are urban functions un- 
der modern conditions?” The question 
simply asks, ““What is the job of a municipal 


government now?” ‘What public serv- 
ices should be carried on after the war?” 

With a high national debt, there is 
bound to be a certain degree of inflation 
after the war. Therefore, the prices paid 
by public bodies for salaries, wages, and 
commodities will tend to be higher than 
they were in the prewar period. Further- 
more, it would seem that the amount of 
money required in dollars will be greater 
in order to carry on the same services that 
presently exist. Unless the dollar income 
is substantially greater after the war, then 
the real income available for public services, 
including libraries, will probably be far 
less after the war than it was before. The 
length of the period of adjustment during 
which prices will remain high will depend 
quite largely on the method of handling the 
national debt. 

Certainly the threat of inflation is seri- 
ous at the present time and in the years 
following the war. There seems to be a 
choice between two difficult circumstances, 
that is, between a continuing period of high 
prices and failure to pay off the public debt 
with any rapidity. 

Government controls of business will 
tend to continue after the war, not because 
this author or his readers would want it, 
but because such controls may be necessary 
to prevent a “flash boom” followed by a 
depression. If substantial quantities of de- 
sired goods are not available after the war, 
then it will be advisable from every stand- 
point to continue a system of rationing and 
priorities. 

The high rate of federal taxation will 
tend to make the public more conscious of 
the money being spent for local public serv- 
ices, including education and _ libraries. 
Therefore, every public agency will find 
itself under greater scrutiny than ever be- 
fore. There will be increased clamor from 
the persons who are interested in a low 
rate of local taxation regardless of the 
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quantity or quality of services. Public 
agencies which are unorganized and can- 
not present their cases well will tend to 
suffer. 

Greater demands will be made for fed- 
eral aid to the states and state aid to the 
localities for various public services. Such 
aid had already reached substantial pro- 
portions before the war. More tangible 
evidence of the trend was seen in the intro- 
duction of a bill in the 1943 Congress pro- 
viding three hundred million dollars for 
federal aid to local schools. ‘There does 
not seem to be any probability that large 
federal or state grants can be made to local 
governments for any purposes without ac- 
companying controls from the higher levels. 
If greatly increased federal grants are made 
to local governments, then it will be an 
indication that local self-government has 
been surrendered proportionately. 

The present changes in the tax structure 
are bound to affect the income of public 
services at the state and local levels. The 
income of the states has increased greatly 
On the other 
hand, the revenue system of the localities 
has not stood the test of time and seems 
doomed to drastic changes. In order to 
forestall any serious difficulties at the local 
level, public officials, 
trustees and librarians, ought to make every 
attempt to cooperate in devising a decent 
revenue system for local public services. 
The industrial cities and the larger cities 


during the past few years. 


including library 


generally may find it desirable to levy reve- 
nues responsive to community income in- 
stead of revenues based primarily on capital 
values. This may mean wage taxes such 
as Philadelphia has; it may require regional 
sales taxes; or it may mean taxation of 
tenants or occupants. If no suitable local 
revenue system can be developed for gen- 
eral use, then the best alternative is the 
sharing of certain state-collected taxes with 
the localities. 


Public works programs of great magni- 
tude will be undertaken in the postwar 
years. “They may be financed in part by 
federal and state grants. ‘The local agen- 
cies which have the most advanced plans 
and which have accumulated reserve funds 
of their own will stand the best chance of 
obtaining necessary public buildings and 
public works. The more income there is 
available at the local level in any municipal- 
ity, the greater will be the opportunity for 
that community to dictate a program suit- 
able to its own needs. 

After the war there will be a great re- 
shifting of population from the war boom 
cities to other centers. “The nature and 
location of the problem of relief will be 
determined by the amount of reshifting of 
population and by the many newer indus- 
trial plants which are to be used in peace 
time. 

Municipal finance and local government 
services in the postwar years will be greatly 
affected by the tremendous pressure for em- 
ployment on public payrolls. The pressure 
will be greater at the federal and state 
levels but strong enough at the local level. 
The federal government has hundreds of 
thousands of civilian workers “for the dura- 
tion and six months.” Will they willingly 
go back home? ‘Thousands of veterans will 
return to the public positions which they 
left to enter the armed forces. Will the 
persons who did their work be released? 
Other veterans will press for public jobs 
with “veterans’ preference” under civil 
service laws as an entering wedge. Mu- 
nicipal expenditures may be greatly in- 
creased by this pressure for employment. If 
the pressure is too great, will the increased 
cost be financed by borrowing or from cur- 
rent revenues? 

Two important policies would help mu- 
nicipal finance. First, there must be non- 


conflicting financial policies of the federal, 
state, and local governments, so that the 
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acts of one will not nullify the acts of the 
others. We were not that wise from 1930 
on. The efforts of the federal government 
to create employment through public works 
were just about neutralized by the curtail- 
ment of work by state and local govern- 
their dictated 
If so, then financing of post- 
war improvements deserves consideration 


ments. Perhaps finances 


such a policy. 


now. 

Another desirable policy would be to 
exercise control over the development of 
land. Orderly 
amount of the capital investment by mu- 
nicipalities. 


development cuts the 


Likewise orderly development 
cuts operating costs because it would not be 
necessary to serve scattered areas. Hit-and- 
miss developments require unnecessary cap- 
ital outlays and exaggerated operating costs. 
Why permit them? 

The war may be the opportunity to make 
highly desirable changes that could not be 
obtained in normal times or it may be used 
as the excuse for sloppy work. Everyone 
with an interest in municipal finance should 


use the war as the means of getting better 
laws, eliminating harmful practices, cutting 
out dead wood, and generally putting our 
governmental house in order. 

Finally, may I mention postwar planning 
for local government finance. What mu- 
nicipalities do now determines what they 
will be able to do or will be compelled 
to do in the postwar era. Municipalities 
which weaken their financial structures 
now must inevitably spend the postwar 
period “burying dead horses” and trying 
to “get out of the hole.” ‘That is inevita- 
ble. A municipality which makes no con- 
scious plans but lets its finances drift into 
difficulty, has just as certainly made its 
plans for a future that is dark. But a 
municipality or a municipal institution that 
takes constructive steps now will be in a 
position to carry out whatever plans the 
postwar era requires. “The best way, then, 
to plan for the postwar era is for mu- 
nicipalities to do the things that are sound 
and constructive financially. In that way 
they cannot lose. 


Discussion 


Commenting on Mr. Chatters’ paper and 
its application to the field of public library 
management, including the support to be 
obtained, the financial administration of the 
library, and the service to be rendered, it is 
perhaps only stating the obvious to remark 
that everything Mr. Chatters has said de- 
serves most thoughtful consideration. Es- 
pecially significant is the statement that “the 
money available for local government serv- 
ices will be determined in part by the finan- 
cial activities of the federal government,” 
activity particularly in the field of increased 
federal income taxes. 

With the real estate tax still producing 
the larger portion of local revenue, includ- 
ing the revenue available for libraries, the 
decline in assessed valuations is one of the 


most significant trends affecting possible 
postwar library revenues. 

That “every public agency will find itself 
under greater scrutiny than ever before” 
seems emphatically true and “public agen- 
cies which are unorganized and cannot pre- 
sent their cases well, will tend to suffer.” 
The implication of this for libraries is not 
only that they must be better organized and 
better prepared to state their cases before 
appropriating bodies but they must have 
absolutely the best possible case to state. 
In other words, again, and with renewed 
emphasis, the quality of service and the 
degree to which we meet human needs be- 
come the justification for our public 
support. 

In this connection the discussion of stand- 
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ards of finance found in Post-War Stand- 
ards for Public Libraries, prepared by the 
Committee on Postwar Planning of the 
American Library Association, will be most 
helpful, particularly in its shift from the 
minimum of one dollar per capita dictum 
for public library support to the principle 
that there should be a minimum for at 
least three varying stages of development 
of library service—minimum service, rea- 
sonably good service, and superior service. 

Careful planning and financial estimating 
now of future building needs is a point 
Mr. Chatters emphasizes most appropri- 
ately. The city auditor of Newark to 
whom Mr. Chatters’ paper was shown, 
calls attention to the contribution the City 
of Newark is making to postwar planning 
in the way of tremendous debt reductions, 
thereby creating a potential borrowing ca- 
pacity and potential reserves for future 


* 


One cannot read Mr. Chatters’ article 
without being soberly impressed by the in- 
creased difficulties which library trustees 
will undoubtedly experience in securing for 
their libraries a satisfactory share of the tax 
dollar expended in their communities. It 
is more than ever important for trustees 
to be prepared and to plan as far in ad- 
vance as possible how best to compete for 
an adequate portion of the total town ap- 
propriation. 

During the war years a minimum amount 
has been spent on town services, with a 
great backlog of urgent local improvements 
which have been postponed and, therefore, 
with abnormal competition to secure funds 
for them. 

Mr. Chatters points out that the finan- 
cial status of many municipalities is stronger 
than for some years past. This should put 
them in a position to borrow money cheaply 
to finance capital improvements. It would 


long-term debts for postwar projects and 
improvements. Our bonded debt in 1937 
was some $124,000,000. At the end of 
1943 it is a little over $95,500,000. Under 
present plans this will be still further re- 
duced to $51,326,500 at the close of De- 
cember 1949. This is all predicated on the 
assumption of no new issues of bonds. 
There will be great variations in the 
financial situations in our different cities 
and each city and library will have its own 
problems to work out. We must, after 
all, rely principally upon Mr. Chatters’ 
statement that a municipality or municipal 
institution that takes constructive steps now 
will be in a position to carry out whatever 
plans the postwar era requires. He wisely 
advises “Do things now that are sound and 
constructive financially.” 
Joun Boynton Katser, Chairman 
Library Revenues Committee 


* 


appear that if such cities need new library 
wings or new buildings it will be the psy- 
chological time to exert efforts in that di- 
rection. This means careful planning now 
without delay. 

As the buying power of the dollar will 
probably be less after the war than before, 
it will require a larger income for libraries 
Hence, a 

services 


to maintain the same services. 

careful examination of present 
should be made to ascertain which could 
be reduced or spared and which ones should 
be increased or what new ones provided. 
Such a study is synonymous with a survey 
or taking stock of one’s library. It is more 


important now than ever not to think in 
terms of the past but of the future order 
of things. 

Trustees who know how to plan, and 
do plan, and who carry on public relations 
constantly with all elements of the com- 
munity are going to be the most successful 
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in meeting the keen competition for the 
postwar tax dollar. 

No matter what local tax system be used 
in the future, only the libraries which have 
planned soundly in advance, which have 
been meeting successfully the changing 
needs for their services, which have con- 
tinuously brought their services before the 
maximum number of citizens and voters— 


* 


A homely comparison may give point to 
comments on Mr. Chatters’ paper: Ameri- 
can mothers of this day do not despair or 
have undernourished children because for 
them breast feeding is not always possible. 
So it is with public services in the new 
age for which land values of Mother Earth 
no longer produce sufficient wherewithal to 
nourish proper growth. Former sources of 
revenue may have been milked dry, but 
a good cause, such as the democratizing 
process of the public library movement, 
should not be allowed to languish because 
jurisdictions have not had the initiative to 
survey their and devise new 
sources of revenue or to evaluate overlap- 
ping services and reorient responsibilities. 
With this suggestion all must agree 
heartily. 

Travel about this state and penetration 
into its rural areas convince one that many 
small communities in Oregon are under- 
nourished as far as the local library setup 
is concerned. Furthermore, they can never 
hope to provide adequate library service 


problems 


locally under their present programs for 
support. 
the best library thought of the time, schemes 
for correlating library service under co- 
operating jurisdictional units, with sufh- 
ciently large population, area, and financial 
support, must be adopted ultimately. 
What Mr. Chatters is saying for the na- 
tion is undoubtedly fundamentally sound. 


It is obvious that, in accord with 


only they can hope to receive the support 
necessary to maintain library services at a 
high level .in the coming era. This is the 
responsibility of library trustees in America. 
They must not fail. 


WituiaM E. Marcus, President 
Board of Trustees 
Montclair Free Public Library 


* 


However, Oregon, “the last frontier,” 
with its wide-open spaces, is not fitting 
ground on which to test out all of his the- 
ories. Assessed valuation of property may 
have declined nineteen billions in the 
United States of America in the last dec- 
ade. In Oregon, it has increased one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight millions in the past 
seven years, in contrast. 

Talks with several state officials con- 
cerned with the tax structure and budget- 
ing in Oregon convince one that Oregon’s 
tax problem is undoubtedly different from 
that of areas which are now megalopolis. 
Tax Commissioner Charles V. Galloway 
is an ardent proponent of the property tax 
for this state and felt that Mr. Chatters 
had possibly overemphasized its weakness, 
since, with proper administration, it can be 
made to reflect income. Fred H. Paulus, 
of the State Treasurer’s office, and Mr. 
Galloway both contradict Mr. Chatters’ 
statement that “the revenue systems of the 
localities have not stood the test of 
time .. .” as applied to Oregon, since both 
cities and counties are in flourishing finan- 
cial status in this state. George Aiken, 
Budget Director, who has been making a 
tour of the state, talking about postwar 
financing to municipalities, felt that it was 
not consistent to deplore federal interfer- 
ence, yet to advocate state planning; also 
that financial policies of federal, state, and 
local governments do not need to conflict. 
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The crux of Mr. Chatters’ remarks seems 
to lie in his statement that “public agencies 
which are unorganized or cannot present 
their cases will tend to suffer” in this post- 
war planning period. Libraries can be 
most grateful to Mr. Chatters for reitera- 
tion of this statement to a group as notori- 


* 


Judging from signs of the times, univer- 
sity libraries will be called upon to increase 
the scope and the nature of their services 
to take care of an enlarged student body, 
enlarged research programs, and far more 
curricular patterns. Further, 
opportunities for carrying out special proj- 
ects, such as W.P.A. projects, in the post- 
war program would seem to be good. 
Whenever new buildings are needed for 
publicly supported universities, they prob- 
ably can be built, at least the treasuries of 
most states seem to be in excellent con- 
dition at this time. Whatever worrying has 
to be done on this problem will be done by 
the administration, not by the librarian. 

Most university library administrators 
have been concerned for years with the cost 
of library technical operations. During the 


extensive 


last five years we have struggled to ap- 
proach the idea that centralization of tech- 
nical activities would offer a means of cut- 
ting costs and increasing the efficiency of 
our services, but we are not yet ready with 
a program. 

Mr. Chatters’ paper leaves me with a 
conviction that university and research li- 
braries should be working intensively on 
the problem of how to take advantage of 
postwar opportunities to accomplish cen- 
tralization and coordination of activities in 
We have 
done something in the coordination of re- 
search facilities but very little on our tech- 
nical operations. ‘The approaches made by 
the Library of Congress through Mr. 


the realm of technical processes. 


ously careless of promoting their own cause 
as the library group, even though the tax 
structure may differ greatly in the different 
states. 


ELEANOR SHARPLESS STEPHENS 
Librarian, Oregon State Library 


* 


Henkle and Miss Morsch are in the right 
direction, but what is needed is a far more 
radical diagnosis of our ills. We must 
look more carefully at the assumption that 
technical processes must be accomplished on 
the basis of libraries as separate units. 

The postwar years present us with an 
opportunity in terms of income, personnel, 
and general attitude of receptivity toward 
new approaches that may not be repeated 
in our generation. 

Mr. Chatters’ paper implies that after 
the war money will be available but that it 
will be harder to get due to increased com- 
petition from other services. University 
librarians will not need to worry about 
competition between universities and other 
social agencies, but they should be certain 
that their needs are understood by their 
own administration. They should be certain 
that their professional associations are doing 
all they can to inform Washington officials 
and such organizations as the American 
Council of Learned Societies of the essen- 
tiality of college and university libraries. 
They should see that university library 
problems are brought frequently into dis- 
cussions of learned and professional socie- 
ties. 

Perhaps one keynote of postwar univer- 
sity education, already on the horizon, is 
the coming individualization of education. 
Men in the armed services who return to 
university life will not accept the regimen- 
tation to which we have been subjecting our 
students. At the same time, it seems ap- 
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parent that university instruction will be 
carried to the public to a much larger extent 
than has been true in the past. Adult edu- 
cation on the campus may be taken out of 
the realm of jargon and made realistic in 


* 


Nowadays books, whether they function 
in school or public libraries, must compete 
with other interests to an extent never be- 
fore experienced. ‘To meet this competi- 
tion even part way when working with 
children and young people, libraries must 
offer fresh, attractive, readable material in 
quantity. Moreover, to create competition 
worthy of the name, libraries should be 
staffed by alert, attractive, well-trained per- 
sonnel in sufficient numbers. 

Both these factors of successful competi- 
tion cost money. The question of where 
it shall come from is part of the general 
financial problem of libraries and school 
systems. Because this is true, library work- 
ers with young people everywhere should 
become more intelligent than the average 
citizen about taxation and should cooperate 
with groups of citizens who are trying to 
bring about legislation to broaden the tax 
base in order to provide more income for 
public educational services. 

At this particular moment in many lo- 
calities and states there are groups doing 
postwar planning. It is to be hoped that 
somewhere in this picture there are librar- 


terms of the work of most departments in 
the university. 


RALPH E. E__swortu, Director 
State University of Iowa Libraries 


x * 


ians with eyes on the needs of their youth- 
ful clientele. For example: 

If state aid for school and public li- 
braries is not already available, this is the 
time to work for it since local funds in 
many states are inadequate to equalize édu- 
cational opportunity. This is the time, too, 
to plan for more supervision of school li- 
braries, in city, county, and state. This is 
no longer experimental. It is vital for the 
promotion of adequate school library serv- 
ice. 

Realistic planning for the combination 
of funds and resources and for centraliza- 
tion of technical processes, when improved 
service would result, is important wherever 
possible—in city school systems and in rural 
areas, 

In general this is an excellent time for 
an honest re-examination of the library 
needs of children and young people in every 


locality and in every school and for equally _ 


candid thinking on how they are being met. 


ELIZABETH SCRIPTURE, Supervisor 
School Libraries 
Denver Public Schools 


xk * 


Dr. Chatters’ illuminating review of the 
past and preview of the future indicate that 
librarians have a serious, even vital respon- 
sibility for clear understanding and intelli- 
gent planning. The economic pattern 
which has developed during the war will 
probably persist through a two- or three- 
year transitional period, perhaps longer. 
Some of the most important factors requir- 


ing careful appraisal are: (a) the infla- 
tionary forces now in effect, (b) the huge 
federal debt, (c) high taxes, (d) rapidly 
accumulating consumer purchasing power, 
and on “V Day” (e) actual or potential 
unemployment of millions. 

Inflation has proceeded steadily although 
not alarmingly. The so-called inflationary 
gap—twenty to thirty billion dollars for 
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1943—-will probably continue to push the 
cost-of-living index upward even in the face 
of controls now in effect, i.e., in spite of ra- 
tioning, wage and salary stabilization, rent 
control, price ceilings, credit restrictions, 
and so forth. These controls will not be 
abruptly abandoned. 

An inflationary force after the war will 
be the accumulated savings, estimated at 
around seventy-five billion dollars. The 
unifying effect of the war effort will have 
dwindled and pressure groups of all kinds 
will probably be more aggressive in their 
demands than ever before. 

Libraries will be caught in a pincer move- 
ment of competition: on the one hand, 
strong pressure groups will demand that the 
tax rate be lowered and that educational 
and other social services be cut to a mini- 
mum; on the other hand, other educational 
and social agencies will be struggling for 
bigger and better budgets. Only an econ- 
omy of abundance with relatively full 
employment can form the permanent eco- 
nomic basis for future expanding library 


service of high quality. The library which 
emerges from the highly competitive strug- 
gle of the next few years a better library 
than it was before the war will be (a) one 
which has maintained a consistently high 


level of public service, (b) one whose ad- 


ministration has been able to adjust itself 
successfully to the war economy and to 
foresee postwar trends and plan accord- 
ingly, (c) one which has the ability to pre- 
sent its case effectively to those holding the 
purse strings, and (d) one which has the 
strong, active support of the important 
forces in the community—business, labor, 
educational, social, and other. 

Library cooperation with every commu- 
nity group does not imply support of any 
special interests but it does mean that the 
library knows its community, knows how 
to meet that community’s library needs, 
and, as a consequence, knows how to secure 
community support at a time when such 
support will be vital. 

R. E. Doo.ey 
A.L.A. Comptroller 


Michigan's ‘Postwar ‘Plan 


Tue MicuicANn STATE Boarp For Liprarizs has prepared 4 Postwar Public W orks 
Program for a State Library Building, a State Law Library, a State Plan for Regional and 
County Libraries. The program for a $4,793,095 public works program has been sub- 
mitted to the governor, according to Mrs. Loleta Dawson Fyan, state librarian and 
secretary to the board. The plan is comprehensive but is so planned that any part of it 


may be carried out as funds are made available. 


Specific figures and recommendations 


are included for each of the three proposed projects. 
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The Emerging Program of Cultural 


Relations 


CHARLES A. THOMSON 


Chief, Division of Cultural Relations, Department of State 


HE CULTURAL RELATIONS PROGRAM 
o the United States government is 
now five years old. 

Other governments, notably the French 
Republic, have conducted programs of cul- 
tural relations for many decades, and pri- 
vate organizations in this country have been 
active in cultural relations for more than a 
century. It was not until 1938 that the 
Division of Cultural Relations was set up 
by the Department of State. 

This government program was estab- 
lished, not as a substitute for private activ- 
ity, but as a center to assist and supplement 
the work of our private citizens. The 
department has collaborated with such or- 
ganizations as the American Library Asso- 
ciation, the American Council of Learned 
Societies, the Institute of International Edu- 
cation, and many others whose interests 
extend into the foreign field. 

In the initial period of the program the 
special circumstances attending the rela- 
tions of the United States with the other 
American republics led to a concentration of 
attention within the Western Hemisphere. 
But at the close of 1941 the Department 
of State decided that the initiation of a 
program with China was a matter of ur- 
gency, since such a program could effec- 
tively undergird the Chinese war effort and 
could build a closer understanding between 
China and the United States. This pro- 


gram was begun in January 1942. 


1In a reorganization of the State Department, Jan. 
15, 1944, Mr. Thomson was named Adviser to the Office 
of Public Information. 
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Early this year the department recog- 
nized that a cultural relations program in 
the Near East would be a valuable factor in 
the war effort. Such a program was estab- 
lished in July 1943. 

The pressure of events and the demands 
of the changing international situation have 
thus required the progressive expansion of 
the cultural relations program. It is recog- 
nized that the program contributes to the 
security of the United States by building a 
bulwark of friendship and understanding 
for this country in foreign lands. 

Paralleling this program the department 
has maintained close liaison with the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs and the Office of War Information 
concerning the cultural activities initiated 
by those agencies, which have included edu- 
cational motion pictures, book and periodi- 
cal distribution, exchange of lecturers, 
travel grants to foreign journalists, and 
the setting up of United States libraries 
abroad. 

The specific activities of cultural rela- 
tions in the other American republics can 
be summarized under four headings: 

1. Exchange of persons. Primary empha- 
sis has been placed upon the increase of 
mutual understanding through personal re- 
lationships between leaders of thought and 
opinion in all fields. The exchange of per- 
sons has in the past included visits to the 
United States of persons of influence in the 
press and the professions, education and 
the sciences from the other American re- 
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publics, and a reciprocal southward move- 
interns, and professors. 
ment, as well as the exchange of students, 
2. Cultural centers. A substantial part 
is played in the development of continental 
solidarity by the local institutions in the 
principal cities of the other American re- 
publics, such as cultural institutes and li- 
braries. Their includes 
nationals as well as resident citizens of the 
United States. Among their activities are 
the teaching of English; maintenance of 
libraries of United States books and pe- 
riodicals; sponsorship of radio programs, 
concerts, lectures, and exhibits representing 
the United States. United States cultural 
institutes have been formed in twenty-three 
important cities of the other American re- 
publics and in addition well-equipped 
American libraries have been set up in 
Mexico City, Montevideo, and Managua. 
3. Cultural materials. 


membership 


To promote a 
broader knowledge and understanding of 
‘American life, books and publications are 
a medium of the highest value. Since ac- 
tivities in this field are of special interest to 
the American Library Association, this work 
will be described in greater detail at the 
end of this article. 

4. Motion pictures and radio. Motion 
pictures are the world language of today 
and serve to reach all classes of people. in 
foreign countries with the story of the 
United States. During the period May- 
August 1943 educational documentary films 
procured in cooperation with the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
and the Office of War Information reached 
foreign audiences exceeding one million per- 
sons monthly and in September 1943 the 
reported audiences exceeded two million. 
Showings have been made through schools, 
hospitals, Army and Navy officials, labor 
groups, and other groups of adults and chil- 
dren. 

The radio is an indispensable instrument 


for creating an understanding of the United 
States, particularly among the “masses’’ of 
foreign countries. The department has co- 
operated in this field with the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, the Office of 
War Information, and the broadcasting 
companies in the United States. 

Activities in China and 
the Near East follow the same general pat- 
tern, but these programs are modified 
greatly by war needs. To China the 
United States has sent twenty technical ex- 
perts at the request of the Chinese govern- 
ment. More than six hundred thousand 
pages of American technical journals were 
sent to China in microfilm during the year 
ending June 30, 1943. In the Near East 
the wartime program is 


Asia programs. 


designed to 
strengthen a number of American-founded 
nondenominational colleges by assistance in 
the performance of certain extension proj- 
ects in the fields of engineering, public 
health, and agriculture. 

Throughout all 
world, books and periodicals represent one 
of the most important media for the ex- 
It is 
desirable, therefore, to describe in some de- 
tail this work. 


these regions of the 


change of ideas between countries. 


LIBRARIES 


Three American libraries have been es- 
tablished by the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs in the capital 
cities of Mexico, Nicaragua, and Uruguay. 
They are now supervised by the Depart- 
ment of State and administered by the 
American Library Association. 

The Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin at 
Mexico City was inaugurated on Apr. 13, 
1942. On this occasion, President Avila 
Comacho said: “With the founding of this 
magnificent cultural center the people of 
the United States send us a permanent em- 
bassy of Pan-American goodwill.” 

This library had as its founding director 
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Harry Miller Lydenberg, former director 
of the New York Public Library and now 
director of the A.L.A. Office of Inter- 
national Relations. 

In addition to making good books on 
the United States readily accessible to 
Mexican readers, the library has organized 
numerous exhibits and classes. ‘The Asso- 
ciation of Mexican Artists staged an 
exhibit of their work. The library partici- 
pated in the Mexican Book Fair, attracting 
the attention particularly of children and 
young students. The library’s English lan- 
guage teaching program has been extremely 
popular. 


NICARAGUAN LIBRARY 


On Nov. 27, 1942, the Biblioteca Amer- 
icana de Nicaragua was inaugurated in 
Managua, Nicaragua, in memory of the 
great Nicaraguan poet Ruben Dario. 
President Anastasio Somoza, whose govern- 
ment gave the library building and is paying 
part of the maintenance cost, expressed deep 
appreciation of this gift of the United 
States government to his people as “a tangi- 
ble and magnanimous proof of the frater- 
nity of democratic peoples.” This library, 
although smaller than that at Mexico City, 
has been active in the English language 
teaching program, in organizing exhibits, 
and in sponsoring radio programs. 

The Biblioteca Artigas-Washington in 
Montevideo, Uruguay, honors in its title 
the leaders of the wars for independence of 
Uruguay and the United States. This li- 
brary was formally inaugurated on Aug. 23, 
1943. On the announcement that a course 
in library science would be offered, 180 
applicants appeared; only 40 candidates 
could be accommodated. In this library, as 
in the other two, it is the intention to train 
citizens of the country to take over the 
technical work in the administration of the 
library. 

The readers in all three libraries form a 


cross section of the population. Particular 
emphasis has been placed on reaching chil- 
dren, housewives, government 
scientists, and technologists. 

In the twenty-threé cultural institutes in 
the other American republics there are li- 
braries of varying size. The one in Santi- 
ago, Chile, contains nearly five thousand 
volumes and is administered by excellent 
officers. Other notable institute libraries 
exist in Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, Sao 
Paulo, Bogota, Havana, Quito, Lima, and 
Caracas. 


workers, 


‘TRANSLATIONS 


Because of the importance of books as 
agents of international understanding, it is 
desirable that the best product of every 
country be made available in other coun- 
tries in the language of the people. While 
an increasing number can read our language 
and able scholars have long been using our 
books, there has been, because of the lan- 
guage barrier, little communication of our 
ideas and scientific procedures to the mass 
of other American readers. 

For many years other countries have 
been sending out good translations of their 
best books to foreign countries both by gift 
and through the sale of cheap editions. 

With the support of the Office of the 
Coordinator and through the American 
Council of Learned Societies about two 
hundred United States books were trans- 
lated into Spanish and/or Portuguese. 
Such classics as Whitman’s Song of Myself, 
Emerson’s Representative Men, and Sum- 
ner’s Folkways were included. 

Books of Latin American origin which 
have been translated and published in the 
United States under this program include 
Arciniegas’ The Knight of El Dorado, 
Verissimo’s Crossroads, Flores and Poore’s 
Fiesta in November, and .Fitts’ Anthol- 
ogy of Contemporary Latin 
Poetry. 


American 
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Books For LATIN AMERICA PROJECT 


The objectives of this program have 
been to relieve the scarcity and to improve 
the quality of United States books and 
publications in the libraries of the other 
American republics. In the year 1942-43 
books on the United States to the value of 
$105,000 were distributed to 472 carefully 
selected libraries in all of the other Ameri- 
can republics. Approximately the same 
sum will be expended in 1943-44. 

An allocation of twenty thousand dollars 
has been made for the re-establishment of 
the collection of United States books in the 
National Library of Peru, which was de- 
stroyed by fire. 

The Library 
which is administering this project, pre- 
pared a Selected List of Books in English 
by U.S. Authors as a guide for Latin 
American librarians. From this list and 
from other more specialized lists each re- 
cipient made his own choice. Emphasis in 
the current year is placed upon technical 
and scientific publications. 

In the summer of 1943 five leading 
United States book publishers visited the 
other American republics under the aus- 
pices of the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs and the Depart- 
ment of State to survey the book industry 


American Association, 


An extensive re- 
port has been prepared and studies are un- 
der way with respect to the problems of 
export difficulties. 


and its allied agencies. 


Interchange among pub- 
lishers has been facilitated and an increased 
activity in the field of translation of Latin 
American materials under private auspices 
is under way. 

The world-wide cultural relations pro- 
gram, as it shifts its emphasis from the un- 
dergirding of the war effort to broader 
aspects of rehabilitation, will utilize these 
tried and proved methods of international 
interchange. It may be safely forecast that 
American books and libraries will play an 
ever greater role in our future foreign rela- 
tions. 

In the development of the contribution 
that books and libraries may make to inter- 
national understanding there is cause for the 
closest possible cooperation between the ef- 
forts of private agencies and those of the 
government. ‘The cultural relations pro- 
gram from the outset has been based on the 
conviction that it will achieve its truest 
success only if it represents to full degree 
the people of the United States. In the 
planning as well as in the execution of the 
program the participation of unofficial 
agencies such as the American Library As- 
sociation is indispensable. 


Discussion 


As a member of the United Nations, the 
United States has an obligation to make 
itself better known to other nations of the 
world. This should be done if for no better 
reason than to mitigate the evils of dollar 
As pointed out by Mr. Thom- 
son, we were late in entering the cultural 
relations field. 
congressmen fully appreciate the desira- 
bility of having other nations know some- 
thing about our manners and customs, our 
scientific achievements and artistic accom- 


diplomacy. 


Even now not all of our 


plishments, and our political philosophy. 
As librarians we can perform a service to 
our country if we can further among our 
own clientele a strong endorsement of the 
cultural relations program of the State 
Department. 

As is proper in a democracy, the State 
Department is carrying on its cultural re- 
lations activities with the advice and help 
of private agencies. ‘The American Library 
Association is honored to be one of those 


agencies. Our Executive Secretary has 
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been a member of the division’s advisory 
committee since its inception. Under our 
sponsorship three libraries are now function- 
ing in Latin America and thousands of 
books have been sent to these and other 
libraries in. Latin America. 

During wartime, media of communica- 
tion are curtialed but books, films, and 
radio, though restricted by shipping and 
other conditions, still get through. It is 
to be hoped that an expansion of the pro- 
gram will soon be possible. This expan- 
sion should include greater exchange of 
materials and personnel and coverage of 
more areas of the world, especially in Eu- 
rope, the Near East, and the Orient, with 
no curtailment of Latin American activi- 
ties. As countries of Europe are liberated 
we should be prepared to act quickly and 
effectively. | Libraries, bookstores, and 
printing presses have been systematically 
destroyed. True, tens of thousands are 
reached by the underground press but hun- 
dreds of thousands are hungry for news 
not only of current events but also for re- 
ports of developments in all fields from 
archeology through zoology. 

The Germans and the Japanese have not 
only destroyed schools, colleges, libraries, 
museums, and scientific institutions; they 
have systematically liquidated educational, 
scientific, and other scholarly personnel in 


* 


The program of the State Department 
for international cultural relations has im- 
portant implications for college librarians. 
Practically all of us are internationalists; 
we are interested in close relations between 
the nations of the globe. Most of us do not 
realize, however, that this program con- 
cerns the functioning of our individual 
libraries. 

1. If we are to have a lasting peace, the 
young people in our colleges must have an 


more than one country. It is to everybody’s 
interest, all over the world, that these in- 
stitutions be restored and the personnel re- 
placed. Our own Committee on Aid to 
Libraries in War Areas, with Rockefeller 
Foundation funds, has made a small be- 
ginning toward the problem of supplying 
scholarly periodicals. If our government 
is to do its full part in rehabilitation, lead- 
ership with courage and vision must be 
forthcoming and the allocation of funds 
for cultural relations must be greatly in- 
creased. 

One further point should be made. All 
too frequently loose thinking and speaking 
cause us to refer to these activities as 
propaganda, a word in ill repute. But 
propaganda in its good sense can further 
appreciation and understanding. Books and 
periodicals, covering as they naturally do 
all fields of knowledge, lend themselves 
readily to information activities. Libraries 
and librarians are natural agencies for pro- 
moting the wise distribution and use of 
printed materials. Radio and films, effec- 
tive as they are, are heard or seen in passing. 
A book is a tangible object to be read and 
reread until the message it brings becomes 
a part of the reader’s soul and spirit. 


Frora B. Lupinctron, Chairman 
International Relations Board 


* 


understanding of the cultural, economic, 
and political life of other ‘nationalities. 
The librarian can help to bring about this 
understanding on his own campus. 

2. Courses on international relations are 
being introduced or greatly expanded. The 
librarian can aid faculty members in secur- 
ing background material for the organiza- 
tion of courses and in preparing lists for 
supplementary reading. Most instructors 
will welcome the cooperation of the well- 
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Instructors in history, 
economics, language, and even in the pure 
and applied sciences, including especially 
agriculture and engineering, are concerned 
with the international program of postwar 
relations. 

- 3. Foreign professors and students are 
in residence on many campuses. The li- 
brarian and members of the library staff 
should be active in international clubs, 
Latin American seminars, Chinese clubs, 
etc. Foreign students have especial need 
for contacts not only with their own in- 
structors but also with members of other 
departments on the campus. They also 
appreciate an opportunity to meet profes- 
sors and librarians personally in their own 
homes. The librarian is especially qualified 
to serve as an intermediary between foreign 
students and faculty members. 

Foreign scholars can be of great aid to 
librarians and faculty members in establish- 


informed librarian. 


ing exchange relations, in the selection of 
* 


It is heartening to the members of the 
Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People to know that, through the 
Division of Cultural Relations of the State 
Department and the American Library As- 
sociation, public libraries have been opened 
in Mexico and in South America, that more 
will be opened, and that ground work for 
public library service is being laid in China 
and in the Near East. 

But we who serve the boys and girls ask 
for an active, “emergency” program for 
Europe now. We ask that in all the coun- 
tries that are being freed from the Nazi 
rule small, simply-equipped library rooms 
be opened in the centers to which the chil- 
dren come for physical and mental re- 
habilitation. In 
France it will mean only the restoration of 


In Hol- 


Norway and parts of 


a service that has already existed. 


foreign books, and in informing us of cul- 
tural developments in their own countries. 


Dr. Thomson clearly realizes the impor- 
tance of books and libraries in the promotion 
of cultural Much attention 
has been paid to Latin America. Even 


relations. 


more important at present are programs for 
cultural relations with China and Russia. 
Apparently, not much has been done to de- 
velop cultural relations with Russia; the 
China program is only in the beginning 
stage. Nevertheless, postwar plans empha- 
size the need for close cultural relations 
with China and Russia. China, Great 
Britain, Russia, and the United States must 
stand together and work together. They 
cannot do so unless the peoples of these 
countries understand each other. 
CuHarLeEs H. Brown, Chairman 
Committee on Library Cooperation with 
the Orient and South Pacific of the 
International Relations Board 


* 


land and Belgium, in Austria and Hungary 
and Italy it will be welcome, and wise, 
because it will help to give back to the 
children their own natural inheritance. 
After the last World War little public 
libraries were opened in villages in the 
Aisne district north of Paris by the Ameri- 
can Committee for Devastated France. No 
one who saw them will ever forget the faces 
of the French children when American 
librarians gave them two Anglo-American 
picture books, small and colorful, with the 
text in French. They were speechless with 
delight. Le Petit Negre Sambo and Pierre 
Lapin meant just as much to them as Little 
Black Sambo and Peter Rabbit mean to our 
children. They meant even more, for those 
French children knew that these enchanting 
little books were made for them by English 


and American publishers. There must be 
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men and women, fighting and hoping in 
France today, who remember them. 

Can we not begin now to forge the metal 
for this bond between the children of North 
America and the children of Europe? We 
know that in southern Italy and in Sicily 
the teachers have no books from which 
to teach! The Fascist textbooks have been 
scrapped, and there is nothing else. 

Among the men and women from North 
America who are fighting and working 
overseas, among those who are training to 
go over and help with the reconstruction, 
there are many trained and experienced 
librarians. Surely they can be trusted to 
set up and maintain these little reading 
rooms where the children—patiently wait- 
ing for identification, for food, for a doc- 
tor’s check—can open the books, take joy 
from the pictures, and read in their own 
language stories of friends across the sea. 


To translate, print, and bind these books 
until the European presses are ready to 
take them over will be a tremendous task. 
But not an impossible one. Exiles from 
Europe can be found who will help with 
the translation. Experts in format, print- 
ing, and binding will advise us. If the 
Council on Books in Wartime can send 
thousands of books overseas, surely room 
for some children’s books can be found. 
The judgment, the experience won by years 
of active work with girls and boys from 
every race and faith on earth, will make 
a good selection. We are all in this. It is 
an action that cannot be postponed or it will 
be lost forever. Such an opportunity will 
not come again. 


Mary Gou.tp Davis 
Supervisor of Storytelling 
New York Public Library 


x * * 


Any program of international friendship 
which is officially conceived and cultivated 
is subject to suspicion. No matter how 
noble the motivating idea may be and quite 
apart from the sincerity of its application, 
the program can scarcely escape the taint 
of self-seeking. It usually overreaches it- 
self in its effort to “do good.” ‘To many 
such programs, or to parts of them, we in- 
stinctively attach the term propaganda, a 
word which in these days carries only an 
unfavorable connotation. 

The educational moving picture and the 
special radio program are open to suspicion 
since they are made to order for the very 
purpose of spreading goodwill. They con- 
tain only the materials which we want our 
neighbors to know about us, and those neigh- 
bors are bright enough to guess as much. 

Least suspect among all possible media 
are the books and periodicals which are 
written for home consumption. When 


Mark Twain wrote of life on the Missis- 
sippi and when Sinclair Lewis held a mir- 
ror before Sauk Center neither one had 
any idea of molding the South American’s 
opinion of the U.S.A. The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and Reader’s Digest are wholly 
of, by, and for the United States. They 
carry a note of authenticity which can never 
be achieved by any pamphlet, movie, or 
radio script which is tailor made to the spe- 
cifications of the goodwill expert. 

With all good wishes to the other proj- 
ects of Mr. Thomson’s Division of Cultural 
Relations, my chief enthusiasm is reserved 
for the establishment of libraries of United 
States publications in neighbor countries 
and for the translating program which he 
describes. Quite obviously, it should be a 
two-way program. 

RatpH Munn, Director 
Carnegie Library 
Pittsburgh 














Books That Influence American 


Thought and Action 


NORMAN COUSINS 


Editor, Saturday Review of Literature 


I LOOKED pretty long and hard at the 
subject suggested for this paper when I 
received the invitation of the A.L.A. to con- 
tribute to its remote control symposium. 
“Books That Influence American Thought 
and Action” gives you plenty of leeway. 
Let’s see now: What are the possibilities? 
Should we limit ourselves to new books or 
old books or both? Should we discuss books 
with large general distribution that have a 
direct influence on public opinion or per- 
haps books of small general circulation 
which influence leaders or writers or both, 
exercising an indirect but nonetheless strong 
effect on the public mind? And what about 
those books which influence American 
thought and action without Americans hav- 
ing anything to do with it? (I am thinking 
here about books such as Mein Kampf. Will 
anyone contend that this particular literary 
gem is not responsible for much agitated 
thought and action by Americans today? 
This would put a reverse twist on the 
subject, of course, but measured in terms 
of actual influence, Mein Kampf would 
certainly qualify.) 

With one eye on these varying possibili- 
ties and the other on the calendar, I had 
almost given up the idea of getting the job 
completed in this lifetime when it occurred 
to me that the addition of but one word to 
the subject would bring the question some- 
what within reach. That one word is 
“should,” i.e., “Books That Should In- 
fluence American Thought and Action.” 

To begin with, I’d like to consider a 


book as yet unpublished but desperately 
needed by Americans today. It may be that 
this book is being written today. I don’t 
know. All I know is that we need a book 
that is going to mean as much for the cause 
of the coming peace as Mein Kampf has 
meant in a negative sense to the present war. 
The time is ripe. Americans are ready for 
it. They are waiting for an Idea. I don’t 
mean they are wandering around the streets, 
eyes open wide, pleading for someone to 
tell them what to do. I mean they know 
that when they try to look beyond the war 
they are looking at a blank wall. Yes, I 
know about Stuart Chase’s new book, 
and Walter Lipmann’s, and Wendell 
Willkie’s, and the others. Those books are 
important but they don’t rise to the tre- 
mendous heights required by the times. 
Think of Thomas Paine and his meaning to 
the America of 160 years ago; think of John 
Milton and his meaning to a world still 
rubbing its eyes from the long sleep of the 
Dark Ages; think of Francois Voltaire and 
his meaning to a people struggling to find 
the eloquence that goes with the cause of 
freedom—think of these writers and survey 
the contemporary field for a writer with a 
comparable meaning for a world that is 
trying to understand the meaning of changes 
that have speeded up scientific, industrial, 
and global development by perhaps a hun- 
dred years while they have left the world 
standing on the same spot intellectually and 
psychologically. Suddenly, almost over- 
night, the world became transformed into a 
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geographic unit, a place whose people, 
whether they liked it or not, all were 
thrown into the same chaotic arena, there 
to tear each other to pieces or to work out 
some design for cooperative living, for it 
was no longer possible for any single group 
to lord it over the others or even to hold off 
from the rest. 

Where is the writer who will catch the 
minds and hearts of these countless millions, 
someone who can tell them what has hap- 
pened to the physical world they are living 
in, someone who can give them an ideal 
worth living for tomorrow alongside the 
one they are being asked to die for today, 
someone whose message will appeal to all of 
them and not merely to any single one, 
someone who can give them confidence in a 
family future? 

True, we have had books which have 
been concerned with global themes, but the 
book, the book with a message to burn into 
men—this book has yet to put in its ap- 
pearance. 


Stx Books 


Until such a book comes along, then, we 
shall have to get along as best we can with 
what we have. This is not intended as a 
slight against the six books I am about to 
list. Though none of these books may be 
a mover or shaker of millions, their message, 
if read and understood by enough people, 
can be of real service. I have limited the 
list to six books, not because I believe these 
are the only books of value today, but be- 
cause it is too easy to allow a selection such 
as this to Topsy along until it becomes a 
comprehensive catch-all of perhaps a hun- 
dred or even a thousand books, which, while 
it has the advantage of some measure of 
thoroughness, suffers the inevitable draw- 
back of becoming a list of titles to look at 
and perhaps to choose from and not a list 
of books to read. Here, then, are six books 
for Americans to read—six books which 


make no pretense to being a cure-all but 
which are needed by America more than 
any other six books I might be able to name. 

1. The Federalist—because it shows and 
proves it is possible for many states and 
many peoples living in a related geographic 
area to work out the form of an over-all 
government; because it is an answer to 
cynics and scoffers and disbelievers today 
who nag only shrink from the job before 
them but who are actually turning their 
backs on the future; because it provides a 
history lesson highlighting the failures of 
past groups of states to rise to the heights 
of federalism when their geography de- 
manded it; because, finally, it will prove to 
all except the intellectually and historically 
bankrupt that the world today, now that it 
has become a geographic unit, is not too re- 
mote in its problems from those facing the 
America of 160 years ago. 

2. The Complete Jefferson, a new an- 
thology assembled by Saul Padover, contain- 
ing Jefferson’s major writings—because it 
is as valuable for the substance of govern- 
ment as The Federalist is for the form of 
government; because it gives you a chance 
to become acquainted in the fullest and rich- 
est sense of the word with one of the most 
versatile and wisest of Americans; because, 
although Jefferson lived at a time when 
foreign entanglements could be avoided and 
although some twentieth century troglo- 
dytes will probably point to Jefferson as an 
argument for isolation, the fact remains 
that Jefferson was a world citizen; because 
his documents and arguments for personal 
liberty are still compulsory reading for an 
America that has still a long road to travel 
before it can translate all the theories of our 
liberties into fact; because the deep wisdom 
and understanding of Jefferson are needed 
in the moral arsenal of democracy. 

3. The Complete Writings of Thomas 
Paine—because of its courage, its incisive- 
ness, its ability to fly in the face of the polite 
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conventions of the day and say things that 
have to be said; because it can look at the 
world without fear or favor of or toward 
established institutions and hold a mirror up 
to them; because Thomas Paine was a 
world citizen and showed there need be no 
-conflict between allegiance to America and 
to mankind as well; because we need today 
the same boldness, the same readiness for 
frank thinking and frank speaking 

4. The Life and Writings of Abraham 
Lincoln, edited by Philip Van Doren Stern 
—because it can give us the inspiration we 
need for the biggest problem before us to- 
morrow—race ; because it tells us things we 
have apparently forgotten when we go in 
for ideas of race supremacy of our own; 
because it can help us face and possibly solve 
the question of our future policy toward 
the peoples of the East—peoples who have 
learned the “know-how” of mass produc- 
tion and modern industrialization, peoples 
who will be on the march to democracy if 
they haven’t achieved it already and who 
will want complete emancipation from out- 
side control and interference; because its 
philosophy and spirit, if sufficiently under- 
stood, can help America to avoid the shame 
of more Detroit and Harlem riots; because 
it tells us things we have apparently for- 
gotten ; because it gives us, finally, a pattern 
of greatness. 

5. The Writings of Walt Whitman— 
for much the same reasons that have been 
cited for the works of Paine and Lincoln; 
because, in addition to these reasons, it has 


a sense of necessary restlessness in getting on 
with the work of America and the world; 
because of its faith in the greatness of an 
enlightened America; because of its ability 
to prod and arouse; because it is tough and 
virile and honest and ready for whatever 
sacrifice may be necessary to fight back and 
defeat the progress-retarders that are to be 
found everywhere. 

6. The Writings of Heinrich Heine— 
because we have to be reminded that we 
have no monopoly in the literature of de- 
mocracy; to remind us, too, that while 
Nazism must be stamped out as thoroughly 
as you would a brush fire if you want to 
keep it from blazing again, we must not 
take the attitude that Nazism is a matter 
of blood; to remind us that any nation that 
can produce a Heine or a Goethe or a 
Beethoven is not above redemption; to re- 
mind us that we must look and find the 
spirit of Heine and Goethe in Germany to 
help us in the job ahead; because Heine, 
like Paine and Franklin and Voltaire and 
Hugo, knows the meaning of world citizen- 
ship and its possibilities. 


These six books, it will be noted, are 
pretty much of a piece. True, but what they 
lack in variety they make up in cumulative 
impact. I confess to pretty much of a one- 
track mind in my political literary tastes, 
but we happen to be living at a time when 
one of the biggest tests of greatness in litera- 
ture is utility. 


D tscussion 


This business of the extent to which a 
book can determine thought and action is 
still a very much unsettled problem. Writ- 
ers in the comparatively new field of in- 
tellectual history, such as Vernon Parring- 
ton, Ralph Gabriel, and Merle Curti, seem 


inclined to emphasize independence from 
such influence. Americans may read and 
approve great books, they suggest, but those 
books must say what Americans themselves 
want to believe, in order to be praised and 


accepted, Belief in democracy, for instance, 
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is far deeper than mere acceptance of Paine 
or Jefferson or Whitman; it springs from 
institutional habits older than any of them 
and from convictions, no less philosophical 
for being seldom voiced, which are older 
even than the habits. These three men 
happen to say splendidly what we believe 
and, in the sense that they have confirmed 
and inspired, and continue to do so, our 
aspirations as a people, they have influence 
still. But we would be a democracy with- 
out them. 

The Federalist and Lincoln sum up con- 
servative political concepts and experience, 
to which we still adhere in our traditional 
reactions to governmental problems. They 
certainly belong in Mr. Cousins’ list, for 


* 


It seems to me that Norman Cousins’ 
remarks and recommendations inadvertently 
point a double barrel at our shortcomings. 

In the first place, he refers to the un- 
published but desperately needed book for 
our time. I agree with him that it is des- 
perately needed. But I think in a line 
which is the reverse of Mr. Cousins’. This 
book will not come first, with its idea which 
will galvanize the people. The spirit of 
the people must first create the climate in 
which such a book may be born—one man 
does not rise up alone to write a book that 
expresses and shapes his age. Behind 
Thomas Paine was the great revolutionary 
spirit of his whole time; behind Voltaire 
was the same spirit; behind Lincoln there 
was the conviction of an era. What would 
be behind the writer of today’s decisive 
book? What great unifying and inspiring 
force is abroad in our land today? Is there 
an idea which is so believed in that we as 
a people would stake everything we have, 
including our profits and the ever-springing 
hope for the early production of more 
nylon stockings, on helping to fulfil it? 


we have a broad streak of conservatism in 
us. 

Perhaps, since the individual seems to 
count far less today than he did when the 
books Mr. Cousins names were written, 
those which reflect a lack of faith in man 
ought to be cited. Herbert Spencer, Dar- 
win, and Marx have written great books 
and have certainly found adherents in 
America. Mr. Cousins’ mythical book, for 
which I long as intently as does he, should 
redefine that underlying faith in the capac- 
ity of individual man and de-emphasize a 
present hope in the powers of government 
and of science. 

STANLEY ParRGELLIS, Librarian 
Newberry Library 


* 


Until there is such an idea and such a 
spirit, the great book of our time will prob- 
ably not be written and, if it were written, 
would probably fall on deaf ears. Indeed, 
there have been books in recent years which, 
if they had been properly read, would have 
gone a long way toward creating that idea 
or that force. But they were either the 
best-selling fads of a moment, like Agar’s 
Time for Greatness, or they were scarcely 
read, like Ralph Barton Perry’s Shall Not 
Perish from the Earth. 

One cannot object to Mr. Cousins’ choice 
of six books. But I do feel a chill at the 
realization that they barely reach over into 
the twentieth century. There is something 
troubling in that backward turning. To be 
sure, there is universality and all his 
recommendations have that quality, but it 
is not enough. We need to hear a voice 
of our own age speaking to our own age, 
even though it may not be in clarion tones. 
I have mentioned Agar’s Time for Great- 
ness, which is at least an attempt to sound 
what should be the note of the present. Of 
course, Agar does not go far enough. 
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Neither does Raoul de Roussy de Sales with 
another book written for our time, The 
Making of Tomorrow. Others could be 
named which fall short in the same way—a 
failure which results, perhaps, from a fail- 
ure in imagination. The writers—and most 
of us—are thinking in terms of injecting 
some sort of stimulant into our old way of 
life, into our old civilization. We fall back 
before the colossal idea that what we must 
face is the building of a new civilization, a 
new way of life and of getting along with 
one another in the world. 

But in spite of this failure, these are still 
books written in and for our time, and I 
should like to suggest them as additions to 


7 


I am pleased that Mr. Cousins inserted 
the word “should” in his title, for, as he 
says, it removes the discussion from the 
realm of the impossible to that of the pos- 
sible. I also agree with his statement of 
the need of a book which is “yet unpub- 
lished but desperately needed by Ameri- 
cans” who “are waiting for an Idea,” but I 
wonder if this isn’t wishful hoping. As 
John Chamberlin has recently stated, “a 
democratic republic is founded on the right 
of the individual to differ.” How would it 
be possible for a single book to reconcile 
all the economic, political, sociological, and 
psychological differences either as they exist 
now or as they will surely emerge in the 
future peacetime? 

Perhaps the chief reason for the great 
success of Willkie’s and Lippmann’s books 
is that they present different points of view. 
And are we all not too close to the present 
conflict to know just what effect these books 
have had? To quote Mr. Chamberlin 
again, “doubtless the 1,500,000 copies of 
One World that have been sold have had 
more readers than ever Tom Paine had 
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Mr. Cousins’ list. Besides Time for Great- 
ness and The Making of Tomorrow, |] 
should like to include Borgese’s Common 
Cause, because it can give to those who read 
it some sense of the depth and breadth of 
our time’s need. We need this particulari- 
zation of the present before we can apply 
the splendid universalities of Mr. Cousins’ 
selections. I should also add MacLeish’s 
America Was Promises and The American 
Cause, as additional reminders to ourselves 
that we have a heritage to live up to and 
an obligation to accept and to fulfil. 

FerRN Lone, Field Worker in 

Adult Education 

Cleveland Public Library 
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during the Revolutionary War with the 
Crisis pamphlet.” 

So much for that! In Mr. Cousins’ 
selection of significant books, I would make 
only one change. I would substitute Ben- 
jamin Franklin for Heine and would sug- 
gest reading Benjamin Franklin’s Own 
Story, edited by Nathan G. Goodman. 
True, no one was a more ardent advocate 
of the rights of man than Heine and no 
one more clearly understood from bitter 
experience the cruelties of racial persecu- 
tion, autocratic government, and exile than 
he. His world had no horizon, it was 
global. But from knowledge gained by 
working to bring people and books to- 
gether, I do not feel that Heine would have 
a wide reading public although I agree 
that he should. Hence the substitution of 
Franklin. He is easily understood, he has 
the saving grace of humor, he is wise. He 
was a patriot, a statesman, and a scientist. 
Like Heine, Benjamin Franklin _ lived 
through the turbulent period of revolutions, 
he lived many years abroad, and he was 
internationally minded, as the following 
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quotation from a letter of Franklin’s writ- 
ten to David Hartley attests: “God grant 
that not only the love of liberty but 
a thorough knowledge and the rights of 
man may pervade all the nations of the 
earth so that a philosopher may set 


* 


Norman Cousins’ provocative paper ex- 
plores the heights of our historical heritage 
and throws into striking relief a vantage 
ground from which to attack the forces 
that destroy us. His faith in the utility of 
books is particularly reassuring and excit- 
ing to librarians. If only it were possible 
to measure the daily circulation of ideas 
emanating from the books in our public 
libraries how much more significant the 
circulation figures would be! 

Now Mr. Cousins has said that the 
biggest problem before us tomorrow is 
race. We know that fallacious thinking 
and turbid feeling breed the virus of racial 
intolerance. Is it too much to assume that 
librarians are under obligation today to 
take advantage of every opportunity to 
revolutionize this thinking, purge this feel- 
ing? The battle of the Negro and the 
Jew is the battle of humanity and as such 
we cannot fail to put to active use the 
ammunition in our ‘keeping. 


* 


The last sentence of Norman Cousins’ 
discussion hits the bull’s-eye and leads to 
the response that the important test of a 
reader is the use he makes of great litera- 
ture. Definitely, the six books listed should 
influence American thought and action. 
They once did. They might again, if re- 
dressed to suit the times, the pocket, and 
the pocketbook of the average reader. The 
acid test must be met by the reader as well 


his foot anywhere and say: “This is my 
country.’ ” 
HELEN T. STEINBARGER, Consultant in 
Adult Education 
Public Library of the District of 
Columbia 
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Here are some of the books which should 
be on the move: Holt’s George Washington 
Carver, McWilliams’ Brothers under the 
Skin, Embree’s Brown Americans, Hughes’s 
Not without Laughter, Buck’s What 
America Means to Me. Each is in its 
peculiar way equipped to shock some reader 
into the realization that the Negro is the 
ultimate test of democracy in this country. 

It is also well to remember that litera- 
ture is rich in stirring avowals of the cour- 
age and dignity of Jewish character: Fer- 
ber’s Peculiar Treasure, Lief’s Brandeis, 
and Baron’s Candles in the Night. 

Until the book for which Mr. Cousins 
is waiting appears, let’s be very sure that 
We are passing the ammunition we now 
have. 


DoroTHEA H. WAPLEs 
Assistant Branch Librarian 
Yorkville Branch 

New York Public Library 
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as by the book. Comment by the compiler 
of the first laws of our earliest English 
settlement included the broad statement 
that “no man doth more ill than hee that is 
ignorant.” 

From then until now, successive periods 
of confusion and uncertainty have affected 
the growth of American thought, testing 
and refining the creation and application 
of the American tradition, the development 
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of the democratic principle. These periods 
have been followed by events which shed 
new light and produced better understand- 
ing and greater appreciation of its blessings. 
Some of these periods and events resulted 
in a few great books and perhaps Mr. 
‘Cousins’ prayer for one to meet today’s 
desperate need may be answered. 

Meanwhile, let us consider further 
Thomas Paine’s Common Sense, published 
as a tract in January 1776, which in its 
first three months was sold to 120,000 read- 
ers, an amazing number in this day as well 
as then. Consider even further these words 
in his Introduction: 


The cause of America is in a great measure 
the cause of all mankind. Many circumstances 
have and will arise which are not local, but 
universal, and through which the principles 
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Following the example of Mr. Cousins, 
I would like to make a change in the word- 
ing of our subject to “A Book That Should 
Influence Thought and Action in American 
School and College Libraries.” ‘The book 
is Mark Van Doren’s Liberal Education. 
Why this one book? And why for librar- 
ians? Since it concerns itself with phi- 
losophy of education, curriculum content, 
and such, what does it have to do with us? 

It is a book like something of Bacon or 
close-packed with illuminated 
thought and temptingly quotable. Of all 
the stimulating bits I might quote, I shall 
limit myself to just one. At one point the 
author is discussing the school’s need for 
genuinely the 
student’s need of a sound method of using 
firsthand the materials of learning. He 
concludes: ‘““The medicine is best admin- 
istered in laboratories where thinking can 
be done through the refractory medium of 
things; not only scientific laboratories but 


Emerson, 


integrated education and 


of all lovers of mankind are affected, and in 
the event of which their affections are inter- 
ested. The laying of a country desolate with 
fire and sword, declaring war against the 
natural rights of mankind, and extirpating the 
defenders thereof from the face of the earth, 
is the concern of every man to whom nature 
hath given the power of feeling. 


In applying this expression to the de- 
liberate, methodical, and diabolical destruc- 
tion of the priceless library of the Royal 
Society of Naples, in which two hundred 
thousand volumes were mass-murdered by 
gasoline and hand grenades, we can only 
pray further that another Thomas Paine 
will arise to electrify “every man to whom 
nature hath given the power of feeling.” 


CHARLES E. Rusu, Librarian 
University of North Carolina 
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laboratories in the arts, in history, in phi- 
losophy, and in mathematics. Knowledge 
is not knowledge until it operates.” Here 
Mr. Van Doren concludes a section of his 
book, and here, I feel, he stops on the 
threshold of a great idea. 

Why not conceive the library as the 
laboratory of the nonscientific subjects? 
Granting that its function as laboratory of 
the humanities has always been loosely ac- 
cepted, why can we not start now with a 
fresh, clear, and positive concept of it as 
such? It would seem that this is the time 
for academic libraries to consider not only 
how they will meet the challenge of any 
basic changes in the postwar educational 
world but also how they might enhance 
their position by providing themselves with 
a deeper and richer philosophy. 

If libraries want to become this labora- 
tory center, they must incorporate at least 
two basic ideas into the concepts of their 
work. First, they must accept the idea of 
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providing all media of instruction and study 
—films, slides, pictures, radio, phonograph 
records; and provide, even think up, means 
for their immediate accessibility and use. 
Second, the library should take full ad- 
vantage of its supra-departmental position 
and boldly offer itself as the place where all 
the branches of learning can be integrated. 

But now, with Mr. Van Doren, we must 
begin to conceive, for where is the librarian 
so steeped in educational philosophy and 
method that he is ready to take this high 
office? No doubt he is extant but most 
likely he has now succumbed to the pale 
wizardry of bibliography or is battling the 


* 


Books, more than anything else, are to- 
day influencing the thoughts and feelings 
of soldiers confined to Army hospitals. 
Frankly, this librarian at Jefferson Bar- 
racks, Basic Training Center No. 1 of the 
A.A.F. Training Command, is amazed at 
the serious interest of many soldiers in just 
the sort of books discussed by Mr. Cousins. 
The soldiers do not hesitate to express their 
delight when they find such books in the 
library and their chagrin if they do not. 
Requests come in daily for the philosophy 
of Santayana, Spinoza, Plato, Aristotle, 
Nietzsche, Schopenhauer, John Dewey, 
Thorstein Veblen, Karl Marx, and Lin 
Yutang, as well as of Jefferson, Lincoln, 
and Walt Whitman. These soldiers seem 
deeply concerned with what outstanding 
writers have thought about life, its mean- 
ing and spiritual possibilities. 

Bed patients read constantly because they 


To these boys a book 


can do nothing else. 
* 


Perhaps it is because I write on a Sun- 
day afternoon from a base somewhere in 
England, with the rain falling from the 
low gray cloud-filled skies, blown by the 


ills of business administration. And so the 
trail leads back to the library school, and 
what, with its present obsession with library 
science, has it to say? We are back now 
too with Mr. Van Doren and the matter 
of a clear, fruitful philosophy of education. 
Maybe what I meant at the beginning was 
that Liberal Education is a book that di- 
rectors of library schools ought to read. 
If they do, we may begin to hear something 
of the library arts, which should definitely 
include the arts of education. 

PAUL G. CHANCELLOR, Director 

William Scheerer, Jr., Memorial Library 
Hill School 
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to their liking is a vacation from monoto- 
nous surroundings. While reading the spe- 
cial book they have chosen, they forget 
themselves—a basic requisite in the build- 
ing of morale. As an influence of modern 
thought, good recreational reading should 
not be dismissed too lightly. Not all im- 
portant ideas are stated directly in so many 
words. For Whom the Bell Tolls or So 
Little Time say a great deal about our 
times indirectly. Hospitalized soldiers dis- 
cover in Grapes of Wrath, Native Son, 
Brothers under the Skin, and A Tree 
Grows in Brooklyn the problems of the 
other fellow. As a result, through their 
better understanding of the needs of all 
classes and races, soldiers will be more in- 
clined to contribute to the coming peace 
rather than to hinder it. 

MarGARET WILLIS 

Hospital Librarian 

Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 
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sharp wind; perhaps it is because of this, 
and its implications, that the topic of the 
discussion, “Books That Influence Amer- 


ican Thought and Action,” seems to con- 
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tain within itself a certain measure of irony. 
Should I turn traitor to the thing that has 
absorbed me most—the book, the printed 
word—and wonder if perhaps there is 
some grain of truth in the weary thought 
that books, after all, do not have an in- 
fluence on thought and action? Not any 
more, the weariness whispers; not here, in 
this world. . . . The twentieth century: 
more books being printed and sold and read 
than ever before in the history of man, the 
inventor of books. And the twentieth cen- 
tury: more guns, more bullets, more sol- 
diers in uniform than ever before. . . 
Look at this world of books, the whisper- 
ing voice goes on: balance this world of 
books against this world of war. Influ- 
ence? Utility? What kind of influence is 
meant? ‘There are the books of the other 
war, the terrible passionate records that for 
all of Mr. MacLeish were true and valid. 
They had a purpose, and a purposeful in- 
fluence, for a little while, but their skill and 
passion and influence did not endure. 
There are the books Mr. Cousins men- 
tions. ‘They are printed and sold and pre- 
sumably read, but where is their influence? 
They have been read by the years of men 
who are today a part of this gigantic war, 
facing each other, some of the readers, on 
opposing sides. ... I have read some of 
them: so have my friends who are scattered 
as soldiers all over the world, depending, 
in one way or another, on some form of 
the most utilitarian and influential device 
of all: the deadly explosive. You believed 
in them, the weariness will whisper if you 
listen: you saw to it, since it was part of 
your business, that they were available to 
others who read and you tried to have them 
read and believed in, and where are you 
now, the voice whispers through the cold 
winter English rain, you and the others? 
Where are the readers of Abraham Lin- 


coln and Heine, of Swift and Pascal and 
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Rousseau, Dante, Confucius, Tagore? 

Where? one could ask.... But one does 
not turn traitor, even now. One still be- 
lieves in the books and in their power: it is 
only that something has gone awry and we 
must begin again, believing that we climb, 
Like the Marquesa in The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey, we must stand on the balcony 
and regard the stars and say: “Let me be- 
gin again....” 

One more thing, another question. Have 
we come to believe too much, because our 
taste and passion has led us to the world of 
books, in the word “book?” “The book,” 
Mr. Cousins says. But might not two 
others of his words be stressed: “message” 
and “idea?” The message that will help 
us to climb again, the idea that will burn 
into the souls of men—might it not be 
transmitted to the world by some other 
means, some film, perhaps, or some broad: 
cast? There are undreamed possibilities. 

But whatever it is to be, something 
new or something that has been lost and 
is waiting to be rediscovered, we must find 
and cherish and uphold it. 

Speaking to the Congrés International 
des Ecrivains at Paris in 1935, Mr. E. M. 
Forster said: “Whatever the various reme- 
dies for the present evils—and we are 
sure to differ—we all believe in courage. 
If a writer is courageous and sensitive he 
has to my mind fulfilled his public calling. 
He has helped to rally humanity in the 
presence of catastrophe.” Can we do any- 
thing better, in our public calling, than 
strive for the widest reading of the writers 
we know to be sensitive and courageous? 
But we have done that, you say? I know, 
and it was worth the doing; the world 
might be darker and more sinister if it had 
not been done, and perhaps the next time, 
after we have begun again—who knows? 

Sct. CHARLES E. BUTLER 
Army Air Forces 
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What Americans Are Reading in 1943 


This annual reading trends newspaper release was prepared by the Chief 
of the Public Relations Division. 


HE ANNUAL YEAR’S-END SURVEY of 
PE ‘tecding interests among users of the 
nation’s public libraries shows an almost uni- 
versal drop in reading. Out of 120 public 
libraries responding to a questionnaire sent 
out by the American Library Association, 110 
indicated that people are not reading as much 
in wartime as before the war, although the 
quality of what they read is improving. The 
questionnaire went to about 200 libraries 
reaching a cross section of the country’s popu- 
lation in large cities, small towns, suburbs, 
and rural areas. The reading which has lost 
its popularity is the “thistledown” kind— 
light novels and nonfiction read purely for en- 
tertainment. 

Practical reading has also decreased in vol- 
ume but intensified. At the beginning of the 
war, demand soared for books on job training 
and conversion of industry. As industry’s 
own training program became more efficient 
and as industrial conversion has become more 
complete, this call has fallen off and is now 
almost back to normal. In its place is a sus- 
tained demand for answers to technical ques- 
tions which require research and often highly 
specialized book collections. 

For example, the Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary reports heavy research use of the only 
complete files of patent information west of 
Chicago. A valuable collection of German 
books on chemistry in the same library has 
illustrations so rare and so important that 
their loss would be serious sabotage, accord- 
ing to the librarian. Consequently, even the 
most reliable people may use only photostats 
of some of them. Most public libraries do 
not have facilities for advanced research but 
in general they report increased calls for tech- 
nical information, up to a 43 per cent increase 


in Lima, Ohio. 


INTEREST IN WorLp AFFAIRS 
There is a greater popular interest in 
world activities, not only in war news but in 
international politics. One World has en- 
joyed a phenomenal success almost every- 


where, but Walter Lippmann’s U.S. Foreign 
Policy is also read carefully by a wide variety 
of people in spite of its title and more difficult 
style. The trend is toward serious reading 
when time is limited. As many librarians 
pointed out, the devotees of light reading are 
now canning, doing Red Cross work, work- 
ing in factories, and taking care of their own 
housework. People who read to fill time no 
longer have time to fill, but “natural-born” 
readers are still reading as they always did, 
though they may be forced to read less. 

Calls for books of nonfiction dealing with 
the war exceed all other demands. War 
fiction is also popular, which was not gen- 
erally true last year. Interest in postwar 
planning and postwar conditions is growing. 
Students, businessmen, club members want 
concrete information on such questions as re- 
employment to avoid postwar depression, race 
relations, legislation for social and economic 
security. Rochester, N.Y., notes great inter- 
est in the National Resources Planning 
Board’s reports and current bills in Congress 
for postwar planning. Interest is economic 
rather than political and is usually based on 
personal considerations. Parents worry 
about sons released from the armed services 
and faced with a choice between continuing 
their education or getting suitable jobs. 
Businessmen are studying the use of plastics 
and new industrial short-cuts which may have 
peacetime uses. Householders are reading 
about new architectural developments and 
housekeeping devices, to prepare for the time 
when they may again plan for a new home. 
Clergymen are reading widely on the social 
aspects of postwar planning, as background 
for sermons and parish work. The disagree- 
ment among planners is reflected among li- 
brary users, many of whom have plans they 
consider much better than those in print. One 
constant patron of a California library has 
devoted his entire time for the past year to 
the perfection of a plan to insure permanent 
peace. 
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RUSSIA 


Russia used to be a bone of contention. Li- 
brarians had to walk a tight rope between 
the people who wanted all books on Russia 
removed from the library and those who 
wanted a place on the sunny shelves for Rus- 
sian propaganda. Detroit and Syracuse re- 
‘port fewer adverse comments on the Soviet 
Union than there used to be, and many li- 
braries report an increased demand for books 
on Russia. One librarian attributed the 
change in attitude to the wide popularity of 
One World. Public curiosity about China 
and India is growing; but one reader refused 
a book by Jawaharlal Nehru “because India 
tried to stab England in the back.” 

Atlases received more wear in the last year 
than in ten preceding years. Maps are ex- 
ceedingly popular, especially with the families 
of servicemen, “from children to grandpas.” 
Maps of Latin America are enjoying a new 
vogue in the Southwest among ranchers who 
look forward to settling in Mexico or South 
America and among businessmen who believe 
hemispheric solidarity will foster mutually 
profitable business opportunities after the 
war. A librarian in Memphis, however, re- 
ports that businessmen in his community 
believe that “trade with South America will 
have to follow the old triangle routine of 
United States, Europe, South America, and 
vice versa, since our products are too much 
like theirs to exchange direct.” As a result, 
interest in South American conditions is fall- 
ing off somewhat. Similar reactions have 
been experienced in Minneapolis and Dallas. 


SouTH AMERICA 


Libraries report that demand for books and 
information about South America has fallen 
in the last few months below the high level 
of the last four years. Possibly this is due to 
the fact that North Americans were wholly 
unacquainted with the Latin American peoples 
when the good neighbor policy was estab- 
lished. But through books, newspapers, 
magazines, and radio enough background has 
been acquired to satisfy the average person. 
There is still, however, a large attendance at 
library forums, film showings, and lectures 
about South America, and the call for books 
on the Spanish and Portuguese languages 
continues. 

Librarians asked whether 


were concern 


over the rise in juvenile delinquency has 
caused an increase in calls by parents for 
books on child psychology and the handling 
of problem children. Parents have always 
used libraries a great deal for books on child 
training, but there has been no perceptible 
increase. It seems that ministers, city 
officials, and parent groups are studying the 
question of delinquency, but fathers and 
mothers are not recognizing any association 
between juvenile delinquency in the abstract 
and their own offspring in particular. Or if 
they are, they are not taking advantage of 
books on its prevention and cure. A police- 
man in Indianapolis met his first child prob- 
lem in a street brawl and is now revising his 
ideas about juvenile psychology by a course 
of reading at the public library. 

Marriage manuals and handbooks for ex- 
pectant mothers are more popular than they 
have ever been before, according to several 
librarians. Brides recently out of school are 
still textbook-conscious, and in many com- 
munities where doctors are overburdened, 
they are sending new brides and mothers to 
library books for advice on everyday prob- 
lems, which they themselves have no time to 
give. 


CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


In spite of the over-all decrease in library 
use, children and young people are using the 
library as much as they ever did and some- 
times more, librarians report. Teen-age li- 
brary patrons are reading everything they can 
find about the war, an interest which carries 
over into the younger group. Queen of the 
Flat Tops and Guadalcanal Diary are just 
as popular in children’s rooms as they are in 
adult departments. Aviation books are uni- 
versal favorites. No book about marines, 
sailors, or garden-variety soldiers captures 
the juvenile imagination so surely as a book 
about air fighters. But books about Japan, 
once in great demand, are now dead on li- 
brary shelves in almost every community. As 
a matter of fact, the sight of books about 
Japan has roused violent resentment in many 
children’s libraries. In Pittsfield, Mass. 
every book with Japanese pictures or title 
disappeared permanently, due to the activities 
of superpatriotic children. In Toledo a vol- 
ume of the Japanese Fairy Tales was thrown 
on the floor and trampled by indignant ten- 
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year-olds. An embryo censor in Pasadena 
hurled a copy of The Japanese Twins out of 
the library window. Cards under the heading 
“Germany” were torn out of the library 
catalog in Portsmouth, N.H. Children’s li- 
brarians who note no aversion to books about 
Japan and Germany are in the minority, but 
there are several which maintain that German 


and Japanese fairy tales are as popular as 
ever. The most popular books, with the 
exception of war books, continue to be those 
children have always liked—fairy tales, home 
and historical stories, poetry, handicraft, and 
perennial favorites like Mr. Popper’s Pen- 
guins, Alice in Wonderland, and The Call 
of the Wild. 


Biography of an ALA. News Release 


ON THE PRECEDING PAGES you will find 
the 1943 edition of the annual news release 
on trends in reading as reflected in public 
libraries. ‘To gather material for this re- 
lease, A.L.A. sends out a questionnaire each 
year, asking librarians for information upon 
which newspaper publicity can be based. 
This year the questionnaire went to all 
libraries in cities over one hundred thousand 
and to a representative selection in other 
communities. The only instance of any- 
thing approaching unanimity of opinion in 
response to any of the questions raised was 
the almost universal agreement that reading 
has decreased and that the decrease has been 
almost all, though not wholly, confined to 
light reading. That circulation of library 
books has declined in volume is understand- 
able in wartime, when millions of potential 


readers have been drawn into the armed . 


forces and more millions are working a 
minimum of forty-eight hours a week. 
What is news, and heartening news, is that 
the decrease is in ephemeral reading. The 
case for the essentiality of books appears to 
be considerably strengthened _ thereby. 
There is reported a general use of worth- 
while books—research, war information, 
postwar planning, etc. People who were 
devoted to a kind of reading which might 
be termed unessential are not being diverted 
from war work by libraries. On the con- 
trary, libraries are providing books on 
home-planning, world and race relations, 
child-rearing, and people are reading them. 

An editorial in the Library Journal for 


January 15 expresses the opinion, “The im- 
pression from the press use of the A.L.A. 
release will be that reading is falling off, 
and communities may wish to cut appro- 
priations accordingly. ... The public will 
not understand, and its conclusions will be 
based on what it reads in the papers.” In 
view of that opinion, we are presenting the 
facts. 

Partial from newspapers in 
thirty-seven states have been received to date 
from the A.L.A.’s clipping service. The 
story has been printed in two hundred 
six newspapers, according to 
at the present writing. Since it is gen- 
erally believed that headlines are read by 
many more people than read the whole 
story, the headlines for all clippings were 
analysed. Excluding forty-seven editorials 
and ten stories based on the release and 
supplemented by interviews with local li- 
brarians, the general tone of the headlines 
fell into four classes: “Americans Read 
Less But What They Read Is Better,” 58; 
“Trend to Serious Reading in Wartime,” 
47; “Find Reading Public Wants Books 
About the War,” 41; “Decline in Reading 
by Library Users,” 21. 


returns 


returns 


An even more significant indication of 
the attitude of the public may be found in 
the tone of the forty-seven editorials re- 
ceived to date. Careful analysis fails to 
disclose one which implied either that the 
decrease was permanent or that libraries 
were less useful because of it. The op- 
posite opinion is reflected in the following: 
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PRIORITY FOR Books 


. . . American readers are looking ahead. 
... It is highly probable that there will be a 
deeper realization of economic trends among 
the self-educated than among those who left 
that subject behind them when they received 
degrees. . It is vital that there should be 
a groundwork of understanding in as large 
a number of Americans as possible. The 
public library is the place where this will be 
obtained. Like many another public service, 
the library is handicapped today. Help is 
scarce ...so are funds for books.... But 
reduction of public library efficiency is going 
to reflect upon the nation itself. Priorities 
for the popular mind should rate high on the 
list—Boston, Mass., Globe. 


READING SURVEY 


..» Most significant of the A.L.A. findings 
probably is that: “Calls for books of non- 
fiction dealing with the war exceed all other 
demands.” The report specifies “Interest in 
postwar planning and postwar conditions is 
growing.”... In other words, the American 
public is projecting itself into tomorrow.— 
Washington, D.C., Star. 


AMERICANS WANT TO KNow 


The American Library Association reports 
an immense gain in demand for serious 
books. ... Americans are not disposed to be 
what someone has lately called “spiritual 
illiterates and intellectual peasants.” They 
want to know. Democracy is everybody’s 
business and the world is our world. It will 
be a better world because of the books that 
flow from the presses today—New York 
Times. 


Our READING HABiTs 


... We are not reading as much as we did 
in peacetime, but we are reading a much 
better quality of literature. That is of course 
a gain.... This trend in reading habits is 
natural. People engrossed with war, worried 
over what lies ahead, beset with homefront 
troubles and waiting for some word from sons 
in battle areas are not apt to experience moods 
which invite reading the type of fiction that 
was so popular in other years. We are going 
to be a more intelligent people with a con- 
siderably broader scope of knowledge as a 





result of this change in reading —Columbus, 


O., State Journal. 


WARTIME READING 


It is increasingly difficult for many of us 
to develop any real interest in fiction [in 
wartime] for the very reason that it does 
have so little bearing on our present pre- 
occupations and because its themes seem 
minor compared to the great motifs by which 
we are now driven. But books that 
definitely increase our understanding bring a 
high reward. In time of trouble there is 
nothing more stimulating than developing new 
ideas as to what might well be done about 
it... . The right kind of reading is as 
essential in keeping the mind in fighting con- 
dition as is the right kind of exercise in keep- 
ing the body in shape.—Birmingham, Ala., 


A ge-Herald. 


Books dealing with political and _inter- 
national affairs are found by the American 
Library Association to far outdistance in 
popularity light novels and nonfiction of the 
escapist variety. The improvement in read- 
ing taste can be taken as an encouraging 
indication that greater numbers of people 
than ever before are taking an active interest 
in matters that vitally concern them. The 
better people educate and inform themselves, 
the better our system of government will op- 
Sioux Falls, §.D., Argus-Leader. 


These are typical reactions to the reading 





erate. 


trends release as expressed by nonlibrarians 
to whom it was addressed. In all cases the 
papers have treated the story with integrity 
and with as much emphasis on the improve- 
ment in quality as on the decline in reading. 
For years librarians have tried to emphasize 
the value of quality instead of quantity 
in reading. ‘The public relations program 


of the A.L.A. 


position of library service. 


is intended to enhance the 
We have heard 
from three librarians and two publishers who 
are apprehensive of the effects of the story 
We would be 
glad to have your comments both for in- 
formation and for future guidance. 

Oca M. Peterson, Chief 

Public Relations Division 

Cora M. Beatty, Chief 

Department of Membership Organt- 

zation and Information 


on library appropriations. 





QO. What is this object? 


A. It is a tangram, a Chinese toy made by 
cutting a piece of thin material into seven 
/ pieces, from which an infinite variety of designs 


can be made. 














QO. Does it have any symbolism? 


,.% That’s why we brought it up. We think it might symbolize the 
variety of attitudes and convictions among nations which may, however, be 
adjusted for perfect unity. If the parts of the puzzle are fitted together cor- 
rectly they form a perfect square, just as when our ideas are coordinated and 
brought into proper perspective they form a perfect understanding. But when 
the pieces of the puzzle are fitted together improperly, they form a meaning- 
less hodgepodge, just as our ideas are useless convictions without value when 
not related to the ideas of others. Ideas make a real basis for understanding 
when coordinated. 


QO. Is there a moral in this parable? 


A. You know it already, but thank you for asking. Libraries can 
help to establish accord between nations by providing the books that clarify 
our own ideas and explain the ideas of other peoples, so that we can consider 
our own in the light of theirs. March 25-31 is China Book Week. May 1-6 is 
Russia Book Week. Will you as a librarian help to create international under- 
standing by planning suitable programs and exhibits? The A.L.A. Bulletin 
for January was a China Book Week issue. Russia will be featured in March. 
Please do your part in fitting the puzzle together. 


China Book Week March 25-31 
Russia Book Week May 1-6 








New A. L.A. Books 





THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY 


By E. W. McDiarmid and John McDiarmid. A sound presenta- 
tion of the problems involved in organizing and managing public 
libraries. Describes the organization and management of 315 typi- 
cal libraries of varying size throughout the country; summarizes 
their experience in dealing with various organiza:ion and manage- 
ment problems; and appraises policies and procedures. 











Covers governmental relations, the relation of the board and the executive, departmental 
organization of the library, finance, personnel, planning, and coordination. Each separate 
topic is followed by carefully evolved ‘‘recommendations,” sometimes compressed to a single 
sentence, sometimes stated as a three- or four-point principle. These recommendations tell 
the administrator at a glance just what wide experience has found to be the best practice in 
any particular management problem that might arise. 

Though pioneering, the book has everyday usefulness. 43 tables and 10 charts amplify the 
text. Bibliography, index. 

December 31, 1943 250p. Cloth, $3 


ee 


A BASIC BOOK COLLECTION 
FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Thousands of librarians have used succeeding editions of Graded List of Books for Children 


to guide them in maintaining well-rounded collections of children’s books. A new edition, 
appearing with a new title, A BASIC BOOK COLLECTION FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES, 
has been compiled by a Joint Committee of the A.L.A., the National Education Association, 
and the National Council of Teachers of English. Gretchen Westervelt, chairman. 
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For greater usefulness and convenience, the new edition has been completely rearranged by 
subject, with grade level assigned to each title. This makes it easy for the librarian to check 
her children’s collection as a whole and, of course, enables her to find subject material quickly. 
Under each title, annotations déscribe the book, indicate its appeal, its grade level, its difficulty. 
Full buying information, Dewey class number, subject headings, are given, and information 
concerning the availability of Wilson cards. Author, title, and subject index. 

January 5, 1944 133P. $2 


CLASSICS OF THE WESTERN WORLD 


Third Edition—Completely Revised. Edited by Professor Alan W. Brown, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Outlines readings in the humanities which formed the basis for the Colloquium 
(Honors Course) at Columbia University for the last ten years. Prepared by ten members ef 
the college faculty who conduct the famous two-year colloquium. Arranged chronologically i 
from Homer to James Joyce. Foreword by John Erskine. 





Sixty-nine sections added. 


The third edition is about twice the length of the second; nine sections have been dropped. R 
January 15, 1944 143p. $2 
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